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MISSION OF THE CENTER 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, an 
independent unit on The Ohio State University campus, operates 
under a grant from the National Center for Educational Research 
and Development, U.S. Office of Education. It serves a 'catalytic 
role in establishing consortia to focus on relevant problems in 
vocational and technical education. The Center is comprehensive 
in its commitment and responsibility, multidisciplinary in its 
approach and inter institutional in its program. 

The Center's mission is to strengthen the capacity of state 
educational systems to provide effective occupational education 
programs consistent with individual needs and manpower require- 
ments by: 

• Conducting research and development to fill voids in 
existing knowledge and to develop methods for applying 
knowledge . 

• Programmatic focus on state leadership development, voca- 
tional teacher education, curriculum, vocational choice 
and adjustment. 

• Stimulating and strengthening the capacity of other agen- 
cies and institutions to create durable solutions to 
significant problems. 

• Providing a national information storage, retrieval and 
dissemination system for vocational and technical educa- 
tion through the affiliated ERIC Clearinghouse. 
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PREFACE 



As a result of the rapid growth in coirjnunity- j unior colleges 
and significant increased interest in post-secondary occupational 
preparation programs, critical problems have evolved concerning 
increased enrollments , limited resources and other related educa- 
tional concerns. State Directors of community- junior colleges 
have expressed need for leadership assistance which would help 
them in initiating needed developments to meet contemporary prob- 
lems in post-secondary occupational preparation programs. 



As one means of meeting this expressed need, The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education at The Ohio State University, 
in cooperation with the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
sponsored The National Seminar for State Directors of Community- 
Junior Colleges in Columbus, Ohio, on January 10-11, 1972. Par- 
ticipants at this seminar included state level personnel associated 
with community - j unior college administration, vocational and tech- 
nical education, and higher education. The American Vocational 
Association, the National Advisory Council for Vocational Educa- 
tion, and the United States Office of Education were also repre- 
sented. 



This publication presents the formal papers and a synthesis 
of the comments and recommendations offered by the conference par- 
ticipants. Topics covered include communications in state admin- 
istration of vocational education, program articulation, career 
education, and critical issues in leadership development. 



The assistance of the American Association of Junior Colleges 
is gratefully acknowledged. A special word of appreciation is due 
to the National Council of State Directors of Community- Junior Col- 
leges and especially "to its officers, S. V . Martorana and Lee Hen- 
derson, for their assistance in planning this Seminar. Center 
staff members Ronald Daugherty, Seminar Director, Research Asso- 
ciates Gus Korb and Anne Hayes, and Darrell Ward, Pro j ect Coordi- 
nator, are also acknowledged for the leadership they provided in 
the planning and conduct of this Seminar. 

Robert E. Taylor 

Director 

The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education 



INTRODUCTION 



Qpeater emphasis has currently been placed on the role of the 
comprehensive community college in terms of meeting community edu- 
cational needs on the post-secondary level. Included in this role 
are the following specified functions which the comprehensive com- 
munity-junior college serves: (1) the transfer functions, (2) the 

general education function, (3) the vocational-technical function, 
(4) the adult education function, and (5) the community service 
function. This seminar, however, was limited to the state leader- 
ship role in relation to the vocational— technical function . 

The seminar was specifically designed to acquaint the state 
leaders with trends in occupational education having direct and 
indirect implications for the post-secondary level and in providing 
a forum by which the directors could identify and discuss the more 
pressing problems in post— secondary occupational education. 



Specific objectives of the seminar were: 

1) To provide a forum for identifying, defining, and 
discussing critical issues in community- junior 
colleges occupational education. 

2) To examine current development and trends in voca- 
tional education which have implications for com- 
munity-junior colleges. 

3) To explore needed additional action to solve iden- 
tified problems. 



The report is arranged in five parts and includes 11 papers 
on topics identified for discussion. These topics were: 

Part I : Communications in State Administration of 

Vocational Education 



Part II: Program Articulation 



Part III: Career Education 



Part IV : Research and Development Reports 

Part V : Critical Issues in Leadership Development for 

Occupational Education in the Community- Junior 
Colleges 



The 11 position papers were developed and presented to the 
conference by prominent leaders in the areas of vocational educa- 
tion and community- junior college adminisxration . Also incorpo- 
rated into the conference — and reported in these proceedings — 
were six discussion groups reacting to the formal presentations. 

A complete listing of project staff, conference participants, 
discussion leaders, conference reporters, position paper authors, 
and a complete conference schedule will be found in the appendices 
of xhis publication. 



Darrell Ward, Coordinator 
Product Utilization and Training 
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PARTI 



unications in State Administration 
of Vocational Education 



Session Chaitmn 
Carrol doBroekert 




IMPROVED COMMUNICATIONS IN STATE ADMINISTRATION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

By : S . V . Martorana* 



It is good to be among friends and away for a brief time from 
the firing line of community college operations in New York State. 

I should say when I realized that our presentations were going to 
be evaluated at this conference, Ron, I went back and read the 
correspondence that occurred late in November inviting me to pre- 
sent this paper. I read very carefully to see if there was ^ any 
fine print that I had missed in the first reading, and I failed 
to see anything that referred to evaluation. So let me say, rath- 
er than back out on the contract at this late date, all I ask is 
that if I pass the evaluation well, Ron, someone will report back 
to my boss, but if I flunk it, give the report to me. 

The instructions that were given me by the program planning 
committee of this conference when I accepted this invitation was 
that I should organize my comments into three main divisions . 

First, definition of the problem in communications in state level 
administrat ion of vocational and occupational education and of its 
significance to the effective operation of community colleges . 
Second, comment on the relevance of "known and proven approaches 
in research and development" in addressing the problem of commu- 
nications and improving state level administration of community 
college occupational education. And thirdly, advancement of sug- 
gestions, particularly for state directors of community colleges, 
for resolution of the problems identified. I will use that three- 
point arrangement in the presentation of my remarks. 

In order to have broader perspective on which to base my com- 
ments today, I wrote to a selected number of college state direc- 
tors and requested them to present to me a description of the con- 
dition of communication in state level administration in their 
particular state. Letters and other material from 10 states were 
available in time for use in preparing this paper. This number 
includes my own state. I will draw heavily on the views expressed 
by the state directors in their letters in my organization and 
presentation of this position paper. The nine states replying 



*Dr . s. V. Martorana is Vice Chancel lor for Two-Year Col leges. 
State University of New York. 
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early were Arizona, California, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, North Carolina and Virginia. So you see, 
these together with my own state, New York, for which I feel I 
can speak, provide a 20 percent sample of the 50 states in the 
nation and a much larger sample of states which have well devel- 
oped systems of public two-year community and junior colleges. 

The group, moreover, includes states which represent the 
gamut of arrangements at the state level for administering com- 
munity colleges. There are, for example, three in the 10 which 
have separate state level coordinating boards for community col- 
leges: Arizona, California, and Maryland. There are three which 

have separate state level boards which govern the community col- 
leges: Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Virginia. There are two 

which place state level administrative responsibility for com- 
munity or junior colleges in the state board of education: Iowa 

and North Carolina. And there are two which have the community 
colleges affiliated with the state level system of higher educa- 
tional university systems: Kentucky, in which case the state 

university is in direct controlling authority over the junior col- 
leges, and my own state. New York, where the community colleges 
are locally governed, but where the board of trustees of the state 
university by law, is responsible for statewide coordination, 
planning and supervision of the two-year colleges. 

I must say in passing, that a reply was received from Illinois 
but too late for inclusion in this report. I may be able to in- 
sert some observations from that letter into my remarks as I move 
along, but I did not have it in time to organize its contents di- 
rectly into my analysis . 

As I said, I shall call heavily on the experiences and sub- 
stantive responses of these 10 states to the question of state 
leyel communications on occupational education in organizing and 
presenting my comments . 

Your attention will be called to some interesting differences, 
I think in the points of view held by state directors on the mat- 
ter of communications and state level administration of vocational 
education in the community colleges in relationship to the nature 
of the organization in which they work. Clearly, it will be seen 
that the structure for state level administration of community- 
junior colleges in general makes a difference in the way communi- 
cations are conducted. The question becomes then: "Can or should 

the structure be changed in directions to make communications 
easier?" or "Should some better methods for communication be de- 
veloped which can be fit into the structure that already exists?" 

I hope to clarify these two questions as we move ahead. 

Before delving into a discussion of these questions further, 
however, let us take a few minutes to note why this whole topic 
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is a real and very important problem in state level administration 
of public two-year colleges by whatever name is applied to them 
community colleges, technical institutes, junior colleges, or what- 
ever All of you, I am very confident, most of you being state 
directors of these institutions, are well aware of what I am about 
to point out because you are living with the dynamics of community 
college education from day to day. 



For the record, and to set the stage for a later discussion 
today and throughout the conference, however , I . think it ou 
fair to say that this matter of state level administration of v 
tional education in community colleges is one of the top two or 
three problems confronting these colleges today. I would place 
the problem in this high category along with such other challenges 
as the getting of adequate finances to operate and house these in- 
stitutions and the problem of improving the involvement of facul y 
Ind stident? and expending their participation in the governance 
of these institutions. 

Why is communication in state administration of vocational 
education in the community colleges so important. I think for 
several reasons. One is the strong and growing commitment in co 
munity and junior colleges to provide students with ^levant pro- 
grams of education and training that will give 

ohance to enter the world of work directly after college atten- 
dance , an opportunity for which many young people. and. older ° nes > 
too, are developing a new awareness and. appreciation in. these days 
of national economic depression. Vocational education is becoming 
increasingly a post high school educational function and the c 
munity-junior colleges, more than any other part of the. formal 
educational structure in the United States, are delivering needed 
services in post high school vocational and technical education 
and training. In New York State some 60 percent of the enrollment 
in the 44 public two-year colleges is in programs organized to 
prepare the individual to go directly to work after completing the 
program in the two-year college. And this percentage has stayed 
quite steadily at that level over the past five years. 



Another reason for the importance of communications is the 
tremendous effort needed to maintain progress. m the community and 
junior colleges toward developing sound vocational education, 
cess in this realm does not come easily. The task is beset with 
many problems. U.S. Commissioner of Education Sydney Marland, I 
think, deserves a vote of commendation from us for the campaign 
he has launched against one of the problems the generally nega 
tive public image of vocational education. His campaign to alert 
public attention to the need for occupational education and to 
change public attitudes more positively toward this type of edu- 
cation is certainly to be commended. 
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Another reason is the high cost of post high school vocational 
education and I am speaking from the heart now from New York State 
as well as observations of other states. In a time of great dif- 
ficulty in gaining public support for operating budgets, equipment 
and capital facilities , the community colleges need to be able to 
tap all available resources that can provide more dollars to help 
maintain these programs. 



Communications in state administration of community college 
vocational education then is a large problem and a very signifi- 
cant one for at least two big reasons — first, it involves a large 
and important segment of the program offered by these colleges; 
and second, it involves means and ways of getting better financing 
for this large program commitment. 



The General Problem 



With these general observations as background, perhaps we can 
turn to more specific examination of the topic. According to the 
descriptions provided by the 10 states which I am using as a basis 
for my paper, the general problem of state level communications 
centers almost entirely on the workings of the Federal Vocational 
Education Act and involves the relationships of the state board 
for vocational education under that act with other state boards 
and agencies interested and concerned with community college oper- 
ations in the several states. 



Four sub-problems from that general problem are worthy of 
note. First, the conflict, or potential conflict, over the issue 
of what state agency is in fact responsible for occupational edu- 
cation in the community college. Second, the lack of participa- 
tion in the development of the state plan for vocational education 
required by the Federal Vocational Education Act. 

Third, the differences in status and attitudes toward commu- 
nication and the related involvements concerning program matters 
from those pertaining to fiscal matters in state administration 
of vocational education. There is a significant separation and 
different attitudes prevail among state boards in their roles and 
interactions as opposed to fiscal decisions and operations. And, 
further, the lack of definite organizational and structural or 
other formal arrangements that could facilitate and enhance com- 
munications among different state level agencies interested in com- 
munity college vocational education. 



Let me elaborate briefly on each of these sub-problems. 
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Conflict over Control 

The problem of conflict or potential conflict over operative 
control of vocational education flows from the fact that the fed- 
eral act requires a single state agency to be the state board of 
vocational education. When this agency is one other than the one 
which by state law is responsible for state level admimstra 10 JJ 
of the community colleges, the conflict possibilities emerge. This 
difficulty is very well described in a letter I received from 
Sidney W. Brossman, Chancellor of the California Board of Gover- 
nors of Community Colleges , and I would like to read two paragraphs 
from his letter. He says: 

The issue is the location of responsibility at 
the state level for vocational education in the Cali 
fornia community colleges. The statutes which created 
the Board of Governors of the California Community 
Colleges in 1967 gave the board. all "duties, powers, 
purposes, responsibilities and jurisdiction; hereto 
fore, vested in the State Board of Education, the De 
partment of Education, and the Director of Education 
with respect to the management, administration, and 
control" of the community colleges. The Board of 
Governors is required to approve all educational pro- 
grams offered by the community colleges, including 
curricula in vocational education. Because of the 
federal law, however, requiring a single state agency , 
the Board of Education is still the statewide board 
for vocational education. 

The problems created by this shared responsibil- 
ity at the state level for vocational education pro- 
grams in the community colleges are in the first in- 
stance fiscal and the state board (for vocational 
education) makes allocations to both secondary schools 
and the community colleges. The problems are also 
educational in that a single state plan for vocatio 
al education has been developed for federal approval 
which encompasses both secondary education and the 
community colleges . 

The letters from Maryland and Virginia also reflected concern 
about this issue, and I must report that it rears its ugly head 
from time to time in my own state of New York. 



Development of the State Plan 



The current mode of participation in the discussion and back- 
eround deliberate work that goes into state plans for vocational 
education 1 required by the federal act is a matter of concern, 
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apparently , to all state directors of community colleges, except 
those under state boards of education. Among the 10 described, 
six complained strongly about the nature of communications in- 
volving the development of the state plan now. Two, Kentucky and 
Massachusetts, among the 10 I referred to, were vague on this 
point and two, Iowa and North Carolina, both under state boards 
of education, seem satisfied with their state arrangements and 
procedures. 

. Some of you may be amused, but others of you, I am sure will 
wince at the accuracy of the words that were used to describe the 
situation by Chancellor Dana Hamel from "the great commonwealth 

of Virginia." He said with respect to the Virginia Community 
College System: 

We are invited, of course, to review the state plan 
for vocational education after it is all drawn up and 
inevitably it is presented to us within 24 to 48 hours 
before it is due in Washington. This, of course, pre- 
cludes any opportunity for us to make meaningful sug- 
gestions. 

That is not much different from the situation in New York State, 

I am sad to have to report. 



Separation of Fiscal from Program Matters 

is interesting to notice that the state level communica- 
tions concerning community college vocational education are much 
closer on program . matters than on fiscal decisions. The agency 
and staff responsible for state administration of the federal act 
seem generally much more agreeable involving other agencies in 
curriculum and program reviews and approvals than they are in de- 
ciding on allocations of federal dollars or other fiscal operation- 
al decisions. If one were to yield to the temptation to be bitter, 
one might be tempted to say they are not reluctant to get nelp in 
doing the work, but they are somewhat reluctant to permit assis- 
tance in the fiscal decisions that flow from the work done. 

The community college state directors' sensitivities on this 
score are reflected from these two quotations. First, from Arizona, 
John T . Condon, Executive Director, State Board of Directors for 
Community Colleges in Arizona, writes as follows: 

Communications involving direct fiscal planning 
and grant management is between the individual college 
district and the Division of Vocational Education of 
the State Board of Education through the supervisor 
for community college vocational-technical programs . 



In another paragraph he goes on to show a heavy involvement 
of his own office, much of which is not derived from the law, in 
program review and approval. From Maryland, a staff member of 
the Maryland State Board for Community Colleges writes: 

Communications between the division, (of vocational 
education) and this office relating to fiscal and grant 
management is limited, for the most part, to our. being 
informed of actions taken by the division involving the 
community college. 

His letter then goes on to elaborate in several paragraphs the 
weaknesses that this causes in operational effectiveness. 

You may find it interesting, as I did, that. the Minnesota 
State Board for Junior Colleges has decided it will seek federal 
money only for certificate or diploma programs. None is sought 
for an associate degree technical occupational program. The rea- 
son for this very important policy decision is the realization 
and the belief on the part of the junior college board that the 
fiscal advantages of use of the Federal Vocational Education Act 
to help support the technical programs fail. to offset the program 
and operational disadvantages that would arise. If it were to 
seek money for the technical programs as well as certificate and 
diploma programs the State Junior College Board would, have to ac- 
cept procedures for program reviews and other operati.onal measures 
set by the state vocational education board. This compilation in 
administrative management of the junior college programs is seen 
in such a way as to cause the state junior college board to forego 
the availability of federal dollars for those programs. 



Lack of Formal Guarantees 

Perhaps these difficulties in communications exist because 
the state agencies simply have not been able to formulate mutually 
acceptable formal and clearly established structural management 
to guarantee better results • Or perhaps these arrangements can 
be conceptualized, but for various reasons cannot be made accept- 
able to all who must say yes to their adoption. 

The plain fact seems to be that the only generalization pos- 
sible from current practice is that typically the '’system," to 
the extent that it operates well at all, depends heavily on per- 
sonal relationships at both staff and board levels, not on the 
format of operations or structure of the system itself. Of course, 
reliance of personal goodwill and cordial understandings can be 
very helpful. Indeed it is a sine qua non for administrative re- 
lationships to work successfully and productively. Massachusetts 
is an excellent illustration of this principle; there the situation 
was made a few years ago, but now personalities have shifted and 



the personal relationships have been worked out with mutual ac- 
ceptance to the point where the system is working very well, I 
am told. Nonetheless, while this reliance on personal relation- 
ships can be very helpful, it obviously produces unreliable re- 
sults from year to year, both in a given state and between states. 

Only four of the 10 states that I am using as a basis in this 
paper have formal arrangements to improve communications. And of 
these four, two (Iowa and North Carolina) have the community col- 
leges under the state board of education which is also the state 
board for vocational education under the federal act. 

Arizona has a special structure for communication at the board 
level in the form of an interlocking board membership. Its effec- 
tiveness is described by Dr. Condon in this fashion. He says: 

A line of communication that can be used and is 
established by law, is that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction who is the administrative head of 
the Board of Vocational Education and the Director of 
the Division of Vocational Education are ex-officio 
members of the State Board of Directors for Community 
Colleges . A member of our community colleges board is 
also a member of the board of education. The communica- 
tion channels provided by these positions provide good 
and adequate channels between boards and the respective 
state director. 

I would ask John though, "How come, if the Director of Vocational 
Education is a member of the Community College Board, he, as the 
executive head of the community colleges is not also a member of 
the Board for Vocational Education?" It may be that this actually 
is the case because the response was not complete on that particu- 
lar question. Therefore, the question should be asked. 

California, the fourth of the four states that has a formal 
arrangement, has a joint committee of personnel involving the 
state board of education, serving as the federal vocational educa- 
tion board, and the Board of Governors for the Community Colleges. 
Chancellor Brossman describes the effectiveness of the joint com- 
mittee in these words: 

Through mutually adopted resolutions by the Board 
of Governors and the State Board of Education, a Joint 
Committee on Vocational Education was established in 
July, 196 8, with equal membership from both boards, ’to 
coordinate the total statewide program of federally- 
aided vocational education by advising the state board 
with regard to policies , procedures , fund allocations , 
staffing responsibilities , planning and program devel- 
opment . 



The joint committee 1 s recommendations are based on 
the agenda items brought to it by my staff and the state 
board staff. 

While the joint committee and its administrative 
coordination tends to make a smooth coordinated opera- 
tion, the basic issue of the board of governors being 
responsible for the total educational program in the 
community colleges is still not resolved. The respon- 
sibility is still a shared one. 1 

All of you maybe interested in noticing that not a single 
state of the 10, on which I am basing this paper, made mention of 
the State Advisory Council, now statutorily required by the Federal 
Vocational Education Act. This cannot be viewed as just a simple 
oversight. At the present time, it appears the intent of the Con- 
gress in requiring such an advisory council seems to be unfilled, 
at least in some states . 



Possible Research and Development 



Now to the next main part of my presentation — that relating 
to research and development approaches relevant to the problems 
of communication in state level, community college occupational 
education. Search as I would, in the literature in the month and 
a half that I had to prepare this paper, I could find nothing in 
relatively recently published literature, that reported analytical 
research efforts directed at an examination of the effectiveness 
or lack of effectiveness of communication in the state level ad- 
ministration of occupational education in community colleges. 

This is surprising to me, for it would seem that the hot de- 
bate over the amendments in the 1963, 1965, and 1968 amendments 
to the federal act would have attracted the scholarly attention 
of our colleague researchers in the university centers throughout 
the country. The debate pitted the views of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, the American Vocational Association, and 
the officials in the U.S. Office of Education as to the things 
that ought to be done to improve communications by putting new 
requirements into the law. These propositions, it would seem to 
me, could be turned into hypotheses for research, and some studies 
that would be very helpful would flow from that fact. One would 
hope that by the time the next round of debates come up, when the 
amendments come up again, we will have more sound research from 
which to draw. 

In this connection, we ought to mention the problem of data 
gathering in community college level vocational education. Al- 
though not specifically a means of communication, statistical facts 
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are the essence of good communication and sound administrative 
decision. One of the sad by-products of the often tangled struc- 
ture for state administration of community- j unior colleges in voca 
tional education is the virtual nonexistence of good data on this 
subject. We cannot get such needed information at the state level 
in most states. We cannot get it at the federal level. 

Both in the area of research and in that of better data gath- 
ering, we might look for help to our hosts for this conference — 
The Center for Research and Development here at The Ohio State 
University and the American Association of Junior Colleges. Per- 
haps together, these three organizations — The AAJC, the National 
Center, and the National Council of State Directors, working to- 
gether, may be able to launch some better research effort and 
simultaneously, lay the groundwork for better data gathering. 

This would help us greatly in our daily tasks back home. 



Some Suggestions 



What suggestions can be put forward for possible improvement 
of communication and state administration of vocational education 
in the community colleges? Several are evident from the exchange 
of correspondence conducted preliminary to my preparing this pa- 
per and further from some broader observations of my own of states 
over the nation. On one possible approach there seems to be 
strong negative consensus--nobody seems to agree with it, no one 
seems to favor it. This would be the simplistic solution of cre- 
ating a separate board, distinct and autonomous from all other 
state boards in a given state and with sole but complete respon- 
sibility for vocational education in the state. California pre- 
sents the widely and strongly held negative view on this possible 
action in this word. 

The Board of Governors of the Community Colleges 
and the State Board of Education are uniformly opposed 
to a third, separate board for vocational education. 



Another suggestion may be recognized from the positive views ex- 
pressed concerning ease of communication in their states and in 
the sense of satisfaction with current practices in state admin- 
istration reported by Iowa and North Carolina. Since these two 
states both have community colleges under the same state board as 
that designated to serve as the federal vocational education board 
the questions, in fairness, have to be asked. I think': II the 

reported success in operations due to the structure?; and, If it 
is, can and should the structure be replicated in more states? 

The contents of the report from Iowa and North Carolina suggest 
that the answer to the first question is "Yes." Having the com- 
munity colleges and public secondary education all under a common 
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state level board does facilitate communication concerning voca- 
tional education and shows efficiency in administering programs 
concerned with vocational education. 

But other research clearly casts a block in the path of this 
kind of thinking. The answer to the second question, that is: 
Should and can this pattern be replicated in more states?, clearly 
seems to be "No." The several recent research reports by James L. 
Wattenbarger at the University of Florida, the research conducted 
and the related reports of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, and others show clearly that the trend in state level 
administration of community colleges is away from use of state 
boards of education as the responsible state agency, not toward 
this pattern. I 

What about another variation on this possible theme of a com- 
mon state board; that is, the single state board responsible not 
for all aspects of public secondary and community college educa- 
tion but for only vocational education in the secondary school 
and for all aspects of operation at the community college level. 
This kind of a board exists now in Colorado . Something approach- 
ing it in some respects is emerging in Washington in recent devel- 
opments, and in Wisconsin with respect to this state's system of 
area schools of adult and vocational education. As I said earlier, 
there is no research or evaluative studies available on which to 
judge the relative effectiveness of these unusual approaches. We 
need many such studies before any firm positions of support or 
criticism can be taken. 

On the balance of current reality of operations among most 
states, and recognizing that the number of state boards for com- 
munity-junior colleges separate from boards responsible for sec- 
ondary education is increasing, California's approach of a joint 
committee for vocational education seems to hold most . promise . 
Maryland reports that it is now moving toward such a joint commit- 
tee for program evaluation. It should be noticed, however, that 
this planned change is again, only for purposes of program evalua- 
tion, not for broadening the base of fiscal decisions and other 
related matter. 

But the establishment of joint, inter-board committees, even 
if deemed a logical and desirable approach to improved state admin- 
istration of vocational education and related communications, can- 
not be expected to emerge easily. In the first place, the very 



I James L. Wotten b a rge r and Melvyn Sakagucki, State Level Board 
for Community -Junior Colleges .* * Patterns of Control and Coordina- 
tion (Gainesville: University of Florida, Institute for Higher 

Education, August, 1971), pp. 28-33. 
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term "joint" implies mutual acceptance of the idea by the two or 
the several participating boards. How can this mutual acceptance 
come about when there is no pressure or incentive, except possi- 
ble desire for some intra-state goodwill, to urge the board now 
in total control to change its attitudes and its actions? 

Perhaps one line of action that should be suggested out of 
this conference is another amendment to the federal statutes. 

Such an amendment would mandate a joint committee with specified 
authority and powers related to it. The mandate would apply to 
all states where there are two or more boards and each has ^ juris- 
diction over a part of the state educational system and which pro- 
vides vocational education services in one way or another to the 
people of the state. 

I close, then, with these generalizations: state level ad- 

ministration of vocational education needs improvement in prac- 
tically all states. Our concerted and intense attention as state 
directors of community colleges must be given to finding better 
methods of operation. And in doing this, we must of necessity, 
develop better techniques and structures for communicating and. 
dealing with other state agencies having legitimate interests in 
community college programs and services. This conference can 
well be the start of new successes in this important work. 



COMMUNICATIONS WITH THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGES 

By: John E. Snyder* 



When Dr. Daugherty phoned me in Topeka, Kansas, a few weeks 
ago and suggested I make a presentation on how our State Depart- 
ment or Division of Vocational Education can communicate with 
presidents and leaders in the community colleges, I almost dropped 
the phone. My immediate question was, why me? It is no . secret 
that things have not always run smoothly in Kansas vocational edu- 
cation and the community colleges, before my time or since. How- 
ever, we are proud of our present record in Kansas and the rapport 
that has been created with the community- junior colleges. 

There have been thousands of volumes written on the art of 
communications and millions of words spoken on the same # sub j ect , 
but in my opinion communications cannot and will not exist with- 
out two basic ingredients. The first of these is trust. Trust, 
according to Webster, is the firm belief or . confidence in the 
honesty, integrity, reliability, and justification of another per- 
son or thing. It is the kind of trust that must be earned by both 
vocational education and the community colleges. We must trust 
the leaders of the community colleges to be sincere in their stated 
objectives of offering a balanced program of work or education for 
all persons in the areas served by their institutions. 

We in vocational education have too long felt distrust for 
the academics. For too long those in higher education have treated 
us as a poor second cousin, a dumping ground, not quite respectful. 
This did little to create an atmosphere for trust to begin to grow. 
Also, at the beginning of the community college movement, many 
leaders felt that their institutions were failures if the vast 
majority of their students failed to earn an associate degree. On 
the other hand, vocational educators felt that their role, yes, 
even their mandate from the federal legislature, was to develop 
educational programs that would turn out students with saleable 
skills in the shortest possible time. These two basic philosophies 
were bound to create a feeling of distrust for both groups . 



*Dr. John E. Snyder is Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, State Department of Education, Kansas. 
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It has been said, perhaps crudely, that death and retirement 
work wonders in resolving or at least alleviating problems. It 
might be closer to the truth to say that time has a way of helping 
those who are truly dedicated to resolving their differences. As 
time marched on, both sides in Kansas began to understand the 
nature of each other’s institution. In fact, they began to con- 
tract with other types of institutions for services, thus strength- 
ening both types. They also began to recognize educational pro- 
grams offered, and now are working jointly to offer associate de- 
grees for those students from both the community colleges as well 
as the area vocational-technical schools. 

Our various state and subdivisions are using four types of 
institutions to meet "the demands for’ vocational education. They 
are comprehensive high schools, technical high schools, area voca- 
tional-technical schools, and community colleges. Each of the 
above institutions is directly or indirectly in competition with 
each other. This is especially true in terms of state and federal 
support. Each one gets its share, and sometimes more, of the 
federal, state, and local dollar. Competition is not necessarily 
bad, but if educational leaders feel that their particular type 
of institution should receive more than others or do not fully 
comprehend the problems involved, serious problems for all can 
develop. First, state legislators who are always looking, or 
almost always looking , for reasons to trim appropriation requests 
are given a built-in excuse for not increasing appropriations until 
we resolve our problems. Secondly, the public begins to lose con- 
fidence in the educational system for not being able to resolve 
their own differences. Thirdly, the news media can really have a 
ball playing up rifts and fights, real or imagined. Our job is to 
educate the public, not give the masses reason to doubt our abili- 
ties, ambitions, and yes, our purpose for existence. 

Statewide planning as well as local planning must be coor- 
dinated so that needless duplication can be eliminated and voids 
can be filled. Not all institutions should offer the same courses 
of study. Just because your neighboring institution starts an 
associate degree nursing program and is enjoying a good measure of 
success is no reason you should develop the same course. It might 
be more feasible to allow them to grow and expand their program to 
serve your community as well, while you develop a new program to 
serve yet another unfilled need. There is plenty of work that 
needs to be done in vocational education if we are to meet the 
needs of our citizenry. Let's start talking to each other at both 
the state and local levels. I am sure we all have some expertise 
and resources to offer. If we are not speaking, we certainly aren’t 
communicating and if we aren't communicating, how can we develop 
trust in each other's abilities? 

In Kansas, we graduate approximately 34,0 00 students from high 
school each year. In comparison with some of the states represented 
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here, that's not very many. In comparison to the number of post- 
high school institutions in Kansas, it's still smaller. For exam- 
ple, Kansas has three state universities, three state colleges, 
one municipal university, two two-year technical institutes, 19 
community colleges, 14 area vocational-technical schools, 21 pri- 
vate and parochial two-year and four-year colleges and universi- 
ties, for a total of 63 institutions of higher education, plus an 
endless number of private, for profit, educational institutions. 

It becomes readily apparent that if we are all to continue to 
operate we must learn to communicate. Competition for the student 
is keen. Students who come to our institutions place their future 
in our hands . This should be taken as a sacred trust and one in 
which we dare not fail. The trust that has been established has 
also developed the second ingredient needed if communications are 
to be meaningful. 

The second ingredient is confidence. Confidence is defined 
by Webster as a firm belief, trust, reliance, or someone or some 
thing to be trusted. As Webster has defined them, trust and con- 
fidence are interwoven and one cannot stand alone. We must be 
confident that our counterparts have the ability, the insight, and 
the desire to develop programs that will best suit the needs of 
our students. They must be confident that the leadership and reg- 
ulatory roles of the states' divisions of vocational education will 
be fairly administered to all who are involved in career education 
programs at whatever level. New administrative devices must be 
developed at the state level to insure close cooperation among 
existing state boards of education, divisions of vocational educa- 
tion, and the administrators of community colleges. 

In Kansas, the assistant commissioner for community colleges 
and the assistant commissioner for vocational education work and 
plan together. The program approval or disapproval for post- 
secondary institutions is a joint responsibility of these two ad- 
ministrators who, of course, rely heavily on the recommendations 
of their competent staffs. To insure still better communications, 
some members of the Community College Advisory Council and the 
Vocational Education Advisory Council are members of both councils 
and both assistant commissioners attend these council meetings. 
Joint meetings of community college administrators and directors 
of area vocational-technical schools are planned to discuss mutual 
problems and concerns. Joint legislative committees have been 
formed and are active in combined support of legislation and finan- 
cial support for their institution. 

The establishment of good communications has not been an easy 
task, nor are all our problems solved. But as trust and confidence 
in each other grows daily, our tasks become easier and our energies 
can be expended to develop programs and services rather than to 
fight for position. Two words, trust and confidence, make the dif- 
ference . 
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GROUP DISCUSSION SUMMARY REPORT 



Group Leader: S.V. Martorana 

Reporter: Alfred O’Connell 

Marty, being a democrat at heart, decided that since we were 
discussing his paper, it would be in the interest of objectivity 
to appoint two other people, one to lead a discussion and another 
to report the results of that discussion. That is why I am here. 

We discussed at some length two points presented in Marty’s 
paper this morning. The first dealt with Marty’s comments with 
respect to his survey on the relative ineffectiveness of the re— 
cently established state advisory councils for vocational-technical 
education. I think there was general agreement in the group that 
this is, in fact, the case. We were fortunate to have Cal Delle- 
field with us. Cal is responsible at the national level for work- 
ing with and coordinating the activities _ of the state advisory 
councils for vocational— technical education. 

A quick survey indicated that in one state, the state depart- 
ment of education staffed the vocational advisory council. But in 
most states there is a separate staff, and Cal informed us that 
this was the intent of the legislation. He did indicate , however , 
■that he thought it would be vitally important that community col- 
leges be represented on the state vocational advisory council. A 
representative from one state, Delaware, reported that contrary . 
to other comments , he felt that the vocational advisory council in 
his state had been quite effective in playing a leadership role in 
his whole area. Again, Cal pointed out to us that the state ad- 
visory council is intended by legislation to participate in the 
development of the state vocational education plan and in many 
states this apparently is not currently taking place. The point 
was further made that the key role for the state advisory council 
is not administrative. The councils lose their effectiveness as 
evaluators if they get involved in the administration of a state 
plan for vocational— technical education. Cal suggested that the 
community college directors be heard regularly at the monthly meet- 
ing of the state advisory council for vocational-technical educa- 
tion. 



I'd like to point out that in the state I represent, Maryland, 
this does happen. We have community college representatives on 
the council and, in fact, the vice chairman of the advisory council 
is a community college representative and either I or a member of 
my staff attend all the monthly meetings of that council and we 



have an opportunity to place items on their agenda and get them 
discussed. We have made joint recommendations to the legislature 
in the past few months. 

The point was made that the advisory councils are still too 
new to have truly defined their own role and perhaps the national 
office should help define their roles. The point was made that 
if advisory councils get stronger, and there seems to be an im- 
plication that perhaps they should get stronger, they might be- 
come a policy-making board. Again it was pointed out that this 
is not the intent of the federal legislation. 

In the course of the discussion, it was pointed out that in 
many states, the state structures are so cumbersome and frequently 
politically orientated that the key to success in working with the 
state advisory council might well be on an informal person-to- 
person approach. Marty pointed out that he agreed that this was 
one way of accomplishing the objectives, but that in the long run 
you would be depending entirely on personal relationships and 
really we should have legislation which recognizes the varying 
approaches in the states. The federal legislation should be flex- 
ible so that it can accommodate the particular needs of the state 
rather than being rather ‘rigid as it is currently in practice. 

Dana Hamel reported that in Virginia the three boards that 'are 
responsible for various segments of higher education are going to 
be working with consultants to review their respective roles. 
Subsequently, instructions will be determined as to who is respon- 
sible for what. 

The second topic that our group considered related to the 
variety of organizational approaches we have in our various states 
that assume responsibility for vocational -technical education. 

The question was raised, should we have criteria to evaluate the 
effectiveness of one system as opposed to another? Again, in 
underlining the comment that Marty made this morning, there is 
need for research in this area. Perhaps the RSD Centers, such as 
this one at The Ohio State University, should take a leadership 
role involving all those segments of education that are involved 
in vocational-technical education and come up with some kind of 
criteria. It was also pointed out that the study on institutional 
governments being conducted by the Education Commission of the 
States, which has some political clout, should consider this issue 
in its deliberation. 
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GROUP DISCUSSION SUMMARY REPORT 



Group Leader: John E. Snyder 

Reporter: Jack Smythe 

We exemplified the kind of flexibility that educators have 
been exemplifying for years, and we agreed on one thing and that 
is there was total disagreement on these 10 points that I am going 
to present. I will start out with that at the beginning of the 
report . 

I am going to list the report in a topical outline because 
that’s all my ability allows me to do. Discussing this topic of 
communication we covered the waterfront, as I suspect the other 
group did. 

1) The question was raised about the influence of the 
accrediting association and several comments were made 
relative to their influence on this topic of communica- 
tion . 

2) We shifted gears a little bit and looked at some of the 
reasons for communication difficulties and this varied 
considerably, from personalities as John discussed in 
his session this morning to various other things. 

3) We talked about organization as it affected communica- 
tion. Some comment was made relative to state organiza- 
tion and as you know the speakers commented somewhat 
extensively on organization as a problem with communica- 
tion. A question raised was, "how can vocational educa- 
tors work with higher education?" It is true that an 
organization is the requirements of the state plan, the 
concerns of all aspects of education towards that state 
plan. We discussed some of the items in that state 
plan, i.e., what the state plan includes and how we work 
with various other organizations. We discussed a little 
bit about the impact of the state plan. 

4) We briefly mentioned the impact of career education. 

Focus on the elementary schools, with focus on hands on 
training and focus on placement. We didn’t want to pur- 
sue that in too much depth because we are going to hear 
more about that, but it was mentioned that perhaps the 
problem of communications will be compounded through 
career education. I got the feeling as I listened that 
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if you think we have difficult problems now in communica- 
tion between community college people on the one hand 
and some other groups on another hand, when we talk about 
career education we may be talking about a much broader 
problem — a group that’s much more comprehensive than 
the groups that are now involved with these communica- 
tion problems. 

5) We discussed rather briefly the allocation of funds, 
state and federal, to various organizations within the 
state . 

6) We also discussed the broad topic that has come up sev- 
eral times lately, i.e., the need for a data reporting 
system, a much better data reporting system than we have 
now at any level of education. 

7) The question came up of identifying manpower needs on a 
statewide basis. There were some concerns expressed 
about program development on an institutional basis or 
on an area basis identifying manpower needs on a state- 
wide basis and of course, if you deal with multistate 
organizations , as we do in the Upper Great Lakes Com- 
mission, you start to do this on a multistate organiza- 
tion, which is not very sophisticated at the present 
time. 

8) Associated with identifying manpower needs were the 
problems of program approval and we didn't talk too 
comprehensively on that. 

9) The comment was made on the concept of education for 
the whole man. I think you’re familiar with that topic. 
We didn't discuss it to any length. 

10) We discussed contractual relationships particularly 
physical contractual relationships between and among 
agencies in vocational education, all agencies, propri- 
etary schools, business and industrial establishments, 
etc . 

We ended with a very positive viewpoint expressed by one 
state; its organization is making great strides in overcoming the 
communication problems . There was a feeling that the communication 
problem can be overcome and that some states have made more prog- 
ress than others . 
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PART II 



Program Articulation 



SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGES 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ARTICULATION 



By: F. Dean Lillie* 



With the development of new dimensions in vocational educa- 
tion, articulation, or the transferability of credit earned in 
secondary vocational programs to post-secondary institutions , is 
becoming a procedural and policy problem educational institutions 
must solve. The basic purpose of this paper is to identify the 
problem areas and suggest ways to develop policies to solve these 
problems . 

Vocational education articulation exemplifies all of the 
problems of educational articulation plus a few more. Traditional 
academic education is system-oriented whereas occupational educa- 
tion is student and goal-oriented. Students graduate from an 
academic institution with the goal merely to graduate. Students 
enter an occupational program with a specific goal of receiving 
training to enter a specific job. Articulation between academic 
system-oriented high schools and post-high school vocational edu- 
cation is therefore very difficult. Also, articulation between 
vocational high schools and academic institutions is difficult. 
Students are often caught in the transition between these two 
basic types of educational systems. 

The process of articulation in academic education has been 
examined and reexamined, but vocational articulation has not been 
exposed as much to this kind of scrutiny. As new educational sys- 
tems are being developed, many new obstacles in articulation are 
created that are almost , but not quite insurmountable . The edu- 
cational process is supposed to be a continuous educational pro- 
gram for students from elementary to secondary, secondary to post- 
secondary and/or college or university plus employment. The 
system as currently operating is not such a continuous educational 
program . 

Points of Conflict 

Difficulties arise as the vocational student moves both 
vertically and horizontally through the educational system. The 



*Dr. F. Dean Lillie is Associate Director for Community 
Colleges, Denver, Colorado. 




following pattern for career education is the current system de- 
veloped for educating students for an occupation. 

A) K-6, Career Education, study of the world of work. 

i 

B) 7-10, Exploratory; prevocational study with limited 
"learning by doing" experience. 

C) 11-14, Job Entry; training for employment. 



The vertical movement of a student is the movement from one 
grade to another up the educational ladder. Through movement 
within the system the student receives the following: 



1) Information about employment which enables the student 
to make a career choice. 

2) Skill training which qualifies the student for employment 

3) Preparation for further specialized or technical training 

4) Preparing for employment upon completion of an occupa- 
tional course of study. 

The lateral movement of a student within the educational pro- 
gram enables the student to be exposed to and master other related 
subjects. There are supplementary benefits to the student because 
of the related information gained in the related curricula. The 
lateral movement of the student within the system is important 
because of the broadening of the educational base for the voca- 
tional student. 



Conflict between the two systems becomes more apparent as the 
student enters job entry training in the secondary school. It is 
traditional that the vocational students receive the same training 
in the related areas of instruction as do academic students . The 
majority of high school administrators demand that the door be 
left open for students allowing for transfer into a baccalaureate 
degree program following high school. Some vocational educators 
feel that this alternative is not necessary if the student has 
made an occupational choice. Therefore, job entry skills taught 
to the student in the secondary and post-secondary programs must 
be sacrificed by a requirement that the student qualify for col- 
lege entrance and the time spent in seemingly irrelevant courses 
reduces the time spent in learning a skill. Once the vocational 
goal is chosen by the student, training should not be superseded 
by the academic alternative. 
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Decisions Pertaining to Career Choice 



Students are evaluated daily by teachers, counselors, parents, 
and students concerning their vocational decisions. Up to now, 
the students have been forced to abandon the academic for the voca- 
tional or to ignore the vocational for the academic. Forcing a 
student into this career decision at an early age by two opposing 
educators very often dramatically affects the future and life- 
style of the student. Too often, decisions are made by individuals 
or for individuals on the basis of information about careers. To 
solve the articulation problem between high school and college or 
post-secondary education, it is necessary to widen the access to 
education beyond high school, regardless of the career choice. 

The range of options for students graduating from high school with 
varying degrees of saleable skills and academic competencies places 
students in a dilemma as to whether to continue their education or 
to enter the world of work with limited academic and vocational . 
training. The following is a list of some of the student's options 



1) Enter a job with potential for promotion without the 
necessary education for promotions. 

2) Enter a post-secondary institution for additional train- 
ing without making a career choice. 

3) Enter a specialized school for more intense training to 
later seek a greater skill-required job. 

4) Accept a job and enroll in a correspondence course to 
increase competency. 

5) Accept employment j enroll in continuing education programs 

6) Enlist in the service for vocational-technical training 
and/or use the 6.1. Bill for additional training. 



Wastes Caused by Lack of Articulation 

There are financial wastes because of the duplication of pro- 
grams that do not account for previous training in vocational edu- 
cation. There are losses of manpower because of these same factors 
There are also losses of time by students who must run two sets of 
hurdles to achieve job entry skills. Duplicate vocational programs 
are initiated by post-secondary institutions because of a communi- 
cation problem between institutions. Colleges tend to penalize 
students who have taken vocational courses in high school because 
they do not give credit for previous training at the secondary 
level . 



The differing philosophies of educational leaders have in- 
creased the numbers and levels of programs required to achieve a 
certain skill level. Because of "the various requirements students 
are not able to move from one level to another without suffering 
time, money, or credit loss. The real danger in complete articula- 
tion is to generalize courses of study to the point that skill 
training which will lead to job entry is not achieved. 



Goals of Articulation 

The goals of articulation should include the following: 

1) To avoid duplication of vocational education programs. 
This will result in dollar savings. 

2) To improve the competency of the students completing 
vocational education. 

3) To design programs to be more efficient in the time span 
required to train an individual. 

4) To assist the student in developing an occupational goal. 

5) To increase the relevancy of both academic and vocational 
education . 

6) To develop curricula which will give the student a more 
balanced vocational and general education program. 

7) To increase the effectiveness of related training to 
assist students in advancing from one level of training 
to another. 

8) To require educational institutions to work together to 
advance and realize the vocational objectives of the 
student . 



Achieving Articulation 

Articulation of vocational education from high school to 
community- junior colleges becomes increasingly more difficult 
because the people working with vocational education are generally 
products of academic institutions. The requirements to teach ^ 
vocational education are as confusing as other areas of teaching. 
The requirements for job entry into a vocation are time-frame- 
oriented and do not relate to the competency of the individual 
seeking the position. The clock— hour approach in vocational edu- 
cation is as antiquated as is the credit-hour approach in academic 
education. Specific performance objectives for training programs 
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should be developed to replace the clock or credit-hour production 
as a measure of the success of a training program. 

Articulation Problems 

The following is a list of potential articulation problems 
the student faces when he transfers from a secondary vocational 
program to a post— secondary vocational program. 

1) Post-secondary vocational schools sometimes do not set 
completion standards which are similar to job entry 
standards . 

2) There are few policies developed by post- secondary school 
for facilitating the transfer of students from secondary 
into post — secondary programs# 

3) Change of vocational goals by the student. 

4) Post-secondary schools do not have multiple entry and 
evaluation methods for skill training programs. 

5) There is a lack of information pertaining to occupational 
education available to secondary students from their in- 
structors and counselors. 

6) There is a lack of information available to the secondary 
student from the post-secondary school. 

General Recommendations for Improvement 

The following are general recommendations to improve transfer 
of secondary vocational students into post- secondary vocational 
programs : 

1) Develop specific performance objectives for all training 
programs to replace credit and clock-hour requirements. 

2) Allow advanced placement in post-secondary programs. 

3) Form agreements between secondary and post— secondary 
institutions to govern related general study requirements 

4) Establish secondary and post- secondary program advisory 
committees to determine completion requirements for job 
entry skill training. 

Conduct periodic vocational education articulation con- 
ferences involving both secondary and post- secondary 
institutions . 
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6) Develop special internal policies for post-secondary 

vocational schools, technical colleges, and other insti-r. 
tutions which receive vocational transfer students to 
facilitate the transfer of vocational students. 



General Policy Statements 

Access to vocational education should be open to all students 
regardless of previous success. 

Grading: Universal grading standards should be developed 

which ref lect the degree of completion of training rather than 
patterned after traditional academic grading systems. 

Admission to Vocational Programs : Transfer students in a 

secondary school should be able to determine at any time the levels 
of training programs relative to post-secondary programs. Secon- 
dary students should not be penalized when transferring to a post- 
secondary institution by being required to start at the introduc- 
tory level course. 

Counseling : Aptitude and achievement test scores shou3.d be 

used as basic information to assist counselors and instructors in 
secondary schools to help students make sound vocational choices 
and/or training school choices. 



Evaluation of Secondary Courses 

Evaluation: Secondary courses should be evaluated primarily 

to inform the student how far he has advanced toward the completion 
of his skill training course. A record of programs completed at 
the secondary school should be made part of the post-secondary 
permanent record to be used for advice or in making new evaluations 
if the student changes his major. 



Advanced Placement 



Advanced standing programs enable the previously trained 
secondary student to receive appropriate placement and credit for 
post- secondary work. 

Some benefits of advanced standing practices include: 

1) Improved communications between secondary and post— secon- 
dary vocational training schools. 

2) Greater emphasis on program planning to accommodate in- 
dividual student abilities and achievements. 
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3) Permission for students with advanced standing to pursue^ 
additional related courses which will assist them in their 
training by permitting them to take courses they would not 
have had time to complete. 

4) Students save both time and money. 

5) Vocational dollars conserved for other programs. 

Currently there are examinations available which measure 
levels of competency which could be used for advanced placement. 
Post- secondary schools should work cooperatively with secondary 
schools to develop advanced standing policies. 



Courses Equivalent Between Secondary 
and Post-Secondary School^ 

Secondary schools should work with post-secondary schools to 
determine parallel and equivalent training courses and programs. 
Curricular offerings should be compared annually so students are 
not caught in training program reorganization. Information con- 
cerning training programs should be communicated between secondary 
and post-secondary institutions in writing to all personnel in- 
volved in the transfer of students. 



Other Activities Concerning Articulation 

A broad base of personnel who deal with articulation problems 
should be involved in activities which will solve these problems. 
Policies involving articulation should be reviewed periodically by 
the groups which develop the policy. Task forces of personnel from 
vocational training institutions should be appointed to develop 
vocational articulation policies . These task forces should be 
voluntary rather than required by legislation. Communication at 
the departmental level should be mandated to discuss vocational 
transfer policies. Local action should include visits between 
institutions and interviews with students and advisory committees. 



Summary 

Articulation of secondary school and community- junior college 
vocational educational programs provides students with an oppor- 
tunity to develop to their highest potential without unnecessary 
duplication of instruction and delay in attaining their educational, 
and career objectives. Educators from all levels need to cooper- 
atively provide the leadership which will develop and implement 
model vocational programs without articulation problems. 
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The main objective with institutions developing model voca- 
tional programs should be achievement that is measured by employ- 
ability for occupations, both gainful and useful, and that is a 
reasonable match of both the talents and the ambitions of every 
citizen . 
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OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
ARTICULATION BETWEEN THE COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE AND BACCALAUREATE LEVELS 

By: Louis W. Bender* 



There probably isn’t a single individual in the audience who 
has not worked at some time during the past year on problems of 
articulation between the community college and baccalaureate lev- 
els in his state. For this reason, I feel a little like the char- 
acter carrying coals to Newcastle, for I’m sure each of you are 
sensitive to many of the problems and opportunities I will dis- 
cuss. On the other hand, when Ron Daugherty called me in Novem- 
ber to ask me to make this presentation, I thought of the story 
of the young maiden who, while traveling across the country one 
hot humid summer day , came upon what appeared to be a totally 
isolated lake along the roadside. Since her car had no air-con- 
ditioning and she was most uncomfortably hot, she pulled off of 
the highway and parked near the lake, enjoying the beauty of the 
inviting lake waters , thinking to herself how delightful it would 
be to take a swim if only she had brought her bathing suit. Af- 
ter awhile, she yielded to temptation since, upon looking hither 
and yon, she could see no one and thus decided it would be safe 
for her to take a brief swim in her birthday suit. Not long af- 
ter she had entered the water, she looked up toward her car to 
find that, lo and behold, standing between her and her clothing 
was a man. She waited, at first patiently, for him to leave but 
when he did not, she called to him and asked him to leave. He 
stood there and said nothing in reply. Then she decided to ex- 
plain her dilemma ^.nd pleaded with him as a gentleman to leave 
the area so she could retrieve her clothes. He continued to stand 
there and continued to say nothing. Then she demanded that he 
leave. Still no response. Finally, in frustration, she looked 
down into the water where she happened to see submerged an old 
wash tub which she promptly grasped and placed in front of her as 
a shield as she proceeded towards the stranger enroute to her 
clothing. As she stepped from the water, she angrily declared, 

"Do you know what I think?" And he, in response, said, "Yes, you 
think there's a bottom in that tub." 



*Dr. Lou i s W . 
ment of Educat i on , 



Bender is Professor of Higher Education, Depart- 
Florida State University. 
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Now, I realize Ron’s charge to me would be to define somehow 
a bottom for the tub representing articulation at the baccalaure- 
ate level. It would be quite simple for me to side-step the issue 
by addressing myself to the general principles of articulation, 
particularly with regards to the transfer programs of the commu- 
nity college and problems relating to the transition of students 
from the lower division at the two-year institutions to the upper 
division of the baccalaureate colleges and universities. It is 
not my intent, however, to spend much time on this issue. In the 
first place, several states represented here have successfully 
developed articulation agreements between the community colleges 
and their baccalaureate institutions which can prove helpful to 
those other states working on the matter. As you know, the Na- 
tional Council of State Directors of Community -Junior Colleges has 
scheduled articulation agreements as one of the two topics for 
discussion with state level Instructional Program Officers at the 
Dallas meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges. . 

At the present time, we at the FSU/UF Center for State and Regional 
Leadership are compiling the results of the survey for state direc- 
tors identifying articulation projects and agreements in progress. 
As of the first week in January, there were 23 states reporting 
specific activities in articulation areas. Analysis of the var- 
ious articulation policy statements reveals them to be generally 
consistent among the various states. They are usually broken into 
three categories: (1) associate degree graduates of transfer or 

college parallel programs; (2) students in the same programs who 
seek transfer before completing degree requirements including part- 
time students; and (3) students enrolled in occupational education 
programs whose primary purpose is entry into a career field upon 
completion but who change goals and aspire to pursue the baccalau- 
reate program. 

Missouri’s guideline statement promulgated by the Junior Col- 
lege Division is illustrative of the mode among the states studied 
for the two types of transfer for students enrolled in the college 
parallel courses: 

1) A. student admitted to the university and holding an asso- 
ciate degree oriented toward the baccalaureate degree, 
with a grade point average of C or above as validated by 
an accredited associate degree-granting institution, will 
be accepted in junior standing. However, this does not 
exempt the student from meeting the specialized lower . 
division degree requirements and the specialized require- 
ments of departments or divisions of the university. 
Courses completed in the associate degree program will 
be evaluated for application to specific degree require- 
ments by means of the same criteria, used, for transfer 
students from other colleges and universities , from 
other campuses of the University of Missouri, and from 
other divisions of the same university campus. 
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A student transferring to the university without an as- 
sociate degree oriented toward a baccalaureate degree 
will have his transcripts evaluated on a course-by-course 
basis . 

Illinois has made specific recommendations for the occupation- 
al education students as well as those in transfer programs. Their 
guidelines in this area read: 

1) Institutions should recognize their responsibility to . 
provide advanced educational opportunity to those indi- 
viduals who possess rising aspirations and who have dem- 
onstrated interest and ability in occupational or tech- 
nical junior college programs as well as to those enrolled 
in baccalaureate-oriented programs. 



2) Senior institutions should be encouraged to design a va- 
riety of capstone programs which build on competencies 
gained in junior college technical and occupational pro- 
grams and/or work experience . 

3) Senior institutions should consider each non-baccalaureate- 
oriented applicant as an individual in making assessments 
for admissions and transfer of credit , and should, there- 
fore, consider recommendations of junior college staff 

and other appropriate individuals in evaluating non-bac- 
calaureate-oriented transfers. 



4) Senior institutions should grant full credit for the gen- 
eral education courses of non-baccalaureate-oriented 
transfer students enrolled in occupational programs pro- 
vided the courses meet the general education objectives 
required for the baccalaureate degree. 

5) Credit earned in technical courses in non-baccalaureate 
programs should be applied in terms of their equivalence 
to baccalaureate courses in either the major field or 
electives when transferred to a baccalaureate degree pro- 
gram. 



By far the most complex problem of articulation between two 
year and four-year institutions will be the occupational programs 
of two-year institutions, whether they be technical institutes or 
community colleges. It has been of interest to me that even e 
term "articulation" is a point of issue with some. Because of an 
interest in words and word meanings , I could not help but check 
the origin of the term "articulation" which, I believe, is rele 
vant to our discussion. According to Webster, articulation 
comes from the Latin root "articulus" which means "]oint. (( Syn- 
-For. artioiilation as we are using it are integration, 



onyms 
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oint," and "concatenation." Webster observed that "integrate" 
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comes from the Latin "integer" or a whole which implies things 
such as elements, parts, or factors are combined into a perfect 
whole, each losing its own identity. "Articulate," on the other 
hand, stemming from the Latin for "joint," implies a perfect whole 
but without loss of identity or distinctiveness of the separate 
parts or units. Thus, "articulate" is viewed as an anatomical 
word used by physicians to speak of the articulation of joints 
connecting to form perfection or organization in the skeleton in 
which each part fits into another in a manner comparable to the 
fitting into each other of two bones at a movable joint and a 
structure built up which functions as a whole yet without loss of 
flexibility or distinctiveness in any of its component units, or 
without any conflict between them. Thus, when we think of articu- 
lation of the occupational education program between the two-year 
and four-year institution, we are necessarily concerned about the. 
component parts but as they can form into an articulated system of 
educational opportunity. From this definition, it is clear that 
articulation at this level has a long way to go and represents a 
most complex problem, indeed. 



Dissecting the Problem 

Perhaps we should use an anatomical parallel in attempting 
to define the problem and identify its significance as requested 
by Ron Daugherty in his charge to me. 

One of the first of the complex problems is terminology. We 
in the field of education seem incapable of developing a meaning- 
ful, consistent terminology. If each of us here were asked to 
write a definition of such common terms as "vocational education," 
"technical education," "team teaching," or even "general education," 
we would probably find a range and variety of explanations quite 
far apart. We are notorious for having terms in vogue only to be- 
come obsolete because of misuse or attitudinal obsolescence. Think 
of how we have used the terms "terminal education," "vocational- 
technical education," "career education," and "occupational educa- 
tion," all at different points of time to denote a comparable edu- 
cational program. The same is presently true in the area of re-, 
medial . . . or is it compensatory? or foundation? or basic studies 

programs? 

Lack of clear terminology leads to confusion on the part of 
the general public, parents , and students as well. They are con- 
fused and misunderstand the range of educational opportunities as 
well as the appropriate rewards identified with them. Furthermore, 
such a deficit contributes to confusion within the profession it- 
self — among the faculties and institutions of higher education. 

The debate as to the difference between engineering technology and 
technology has consumed many hours of faculty time. Efforts are 
made by some to overcome this confusion by developing taxonomies 



of occupational fields and career levels. Industry as well as 
governmental agencies have contributed to the problem by incon- 
sistency of job title and job description . It is not difficult 
to find tragic examples of the lack of articulation between job 
position and requirements. We need only look at the job require- 
ments for a range of public service positions in state government 
to recognize academic degrees have often become the basis for many 
positions rather than appropriate competencies, skills, and knowl 
edge components for which educational institutions could direct 

their programs. 



A final aspect of the problem of terminology I'd mention is 
that of the vagueness associated with the concept of career lad- 
ders which we in education have led the citizenry to believe is 
available as a consequence of an experience within our institu 
tions; Without articulation being of a nature described by Mr. 
Webster, we perpetrate a fraud on the public when we maintain 
youths and adults can use the different educational programs of a 
higher education institution to move from rung to rung up the lad 
der of a given career field. 



A second major problem with which we must cope in achieving 
meaningful articulation is that of attitudes and the status syn- 
drome. While we may say the chasm between the devotees of the # 
liberal arts education and the utilitarian education champions is 
a thing of the past, we cannot avoid the fact that anegative at- 
titude continues to prevail. The fear or misconception which 
prompts junior high school or high school counselors to advise 
the student, even the one anxious to prepare for specific career 
placement, to "be safe" by taking the college preparatory track 
in high school permeates the thinking of many counselors in the 
two-year college. We could address ourselves to the responsibil 
itv of the baccalaureate institutions for having created such per 
ceived dangers but suffice it to say many students are encourage 
to take educational paths which are inappropriate for their own 

situation . 



I'm aware some would argue that I fail to accept the problem 
of obsolescence which accompanies training or preparation for 30 
placement today. Yet I would counter with the charge that, if 
our educational institutions were actually flexible and relevant 
as we claim, we would be accommodating the requirements of tran 
sience and future shock in a cadence much closer than the five-to- 
seven-year gap presently reported. 

An important aspect of this attitudinal problem has been the 
debate within the academic community as to how much actual prep 
aration for job placement, as opposed to related or supplemental 
study directed toward citizenship within society, should be pro- 
vided. Peter Drucker describes the center of America s work force 
as the "knowledge worker" who applies knowledge to productive work 
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ideas, concepts, and information rather than just muscle and man- 
ual skill. Thirty years ago, the most common type of worker was 
skill-oriented with straight application of physical dexterities. 
Today, and increasingly in the future, workers will need to apply 
basic knowledge to a variety of skills. It is clear that the dis- 
tance between the theoretical and the applied as earlier exempli- 
fied by the "professional" and the "laborer" has been narrowed to 
a point where differences are usually identifiable with "knowledge 
based" functions. 

The significance of the problem can be shown rather graphi- 
cally by an examination of some statistics. In a recent U.S. De- 
partment of Labor publication entitled U.S. Manpower in the 1970’s 
Opportunity and Challenge , the following points were made: 

1 ) The decade of the 1970*5 will be a period of strong eco - 
nomic growth accompanied by extensive work force growth . 

The gross national product (GNP) of our economy will in- 
crease by 1.4 trillion dollars in 1980, about 50 percent 
more than in 1970, and three times the level in 1950. 

This projection assumes high employment levels and ex- 
pected productivity gains with a labor force expected 
to number more than 100 million workers by 1980 growing 
by 15 m'illion in the 19 70’s. 

2) The largest labor force growth during the 1970’s will be 
among young adults — ages 25-34--who will be entering 
their prime working years . 

This is contrasted with the largest labor force growth in 
the 1960’s from among those workers in the 16-24 year old 
range. The same publication also noted that the 25-34 
year olds will be markedly better educated than the per- 
sons of the same age in the 1960’s. 

3) In the decade of the 1970’s, the fastest growing occupa - 
tions will be the professional and technical ones requir - 
ing the most educational preparations . 

This occupational group will increase by 50 percent by 
1980 with service occupations ranking second only to pro- 
fessionals with a growth of 45 percent. By 1970, for 
the first time, there will be as many professional and 
technical workers as blue-collar operatives in the labor 
force . 

4) The largest number of employment opportunities will con - 
tinue to be in the service-producing industry . 



The United States entered the post-World War II period 
with more workers producing goods than providing services. 



Service-producing industries--government , transportation, 
public utilities, trade, finance, services, and real es 
tate— took the lead in the number of ]obs in the 50 s 
and raced ahead of goods in the I960 »s. # The trend will 
continue so that by 1980 service-producing industry will 
employ twice as many workers as goods -producing industries 

5 ) S tate and local government and service-i ndustries will 
have especially rapid employment gains . 

Employment trends for the past decade in the various in- 
dustry-sectors of the economy generally will continue in 
the 1970's. However, state and local government will ex 
perience the most rapid growth with a 52 percent increase 
in employment. Services will experience a 40 percent em- 
ployment increase and construction will follow with a 3b 
percent increase. Manufacturing will go only 11 percent, 
although it will continue to be our largest industry in > 
1980. Agricultural employment will continue its historic 
decline and by 1980 the nation's food will be grown by 
only three percent of the labor force. 

Career Clusters 

Now I would like to move from the significance of the problem 
to a further analysis of the component elements in “ a ttempt t 
identifv some of the successful existing practices a. id to project 
specific steps which we might discuss here leading to action upon 
return to our respective states. The status of articulation be- 
tween two-year and four-year institutions in the fe?e^t°insti-~ 
eas varies among different career fields and at different insti 
tutional levels. I will arbitrarily cluster the siness 

fields into five areas. The first cluster would involve business 
and computer sciences," which would encompass the range of certi 
a ? Associate, and baccalaureate-level programs in business, 
accounting, secretarial sciences, computer programming and data 
technology, and so forth. The second area we might label the 
"public services " cluster ranging from law enforcement , ' t eache ^ 
aide recreation, public administration , etc . The third area 
might label the "health sciences" including dental, medical, and 
mental health fields ranging from practical nursing to regis 
nursing, to dental hygienist, to X-ray technicians, to psychiatric 
social workers, etc. The fourth area would cluster careers around 
"agricultural and industrial services" ranging from farming, pro- 
cessing agri-sales and production, to construction trades, ma- 
chinist! etc. The fifth field would be the "engineering technol- 
ogies ranging from engineering aide to electronic, mechanical, 

and 6 chemical 8 technologies . etc . Now , . if "V^erL^of 3ob 

cluster areas, we can easily see within each a hierarchy of 3 °b 
classification and responsibility ranging from semiskilled to 
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skilled to technical to the more highly theoretical level associ- 
ated with professions. 

Articulation between two-year and four-year institutions 
within each of these five clusters has varied. In the case of 
both the business and computer science cluster and the public 
services cluster, we find multi-tracks fairly well developed 
whereby individuals can choose rather clearly from an associate 
degree track designed for immediate job entry at the two-year 
college to a pre -baccalaureate track within the two-year college 
for the individual who ultimately wishes to pursue a baccalaureate 
degree. These tracks are fairly well defined and it is reasonably 
possible for an individual to move from one to another track with- 
out too much disruption. Most departments within these areas at 
baccalaureate institutions have provided for multiple avenues of 
admission into the junior year built upon the previous experience 
and training of the transfer student. In other words, a student 
who had completed an associate degree program in law enforcement 
no longer must go back and repeat courses already successfully 
completed at the two-year institution but can build upon that base 
through individual programming of courses to complete the bacca- 
laureate program. 

Probably the most activity at present is centered upon the 
third cluster of "health related sciences." Greater traditional- 
ism and rigidity at the upper division level existed in this area 
than the preceding two, perhaps generated because of the unionis- 
tic nature of the medical and dental professions. Public pressure 
as well as more flexible programming recently within baccalaureate 
institutions shows this sector as being the most active in estab- 
lishing meaningful articulation at the present time. It is be- 
coming increasingly acceptable for a practical nurse to receive 
credit for a significant portion of her previous training as part 
of the requirement for a registered nurse program. This articu- 
lation at the two-year college level has encouraged baccalaureate 
institutions to establish comparable tracks for R.N. associate 
degree graduates who choose to pursue a baccalaureate degree for 
a supervisory position. The American Hospital Association has 
produced two excellent booklets you should have. One is entitled 
"Career Mobility Profiles" which describes successful programs 
while the other, entitled "Career Mobility: A Guide for Program 

Planning in Health Occupations" provides guidelines for program 
development. They can be used with many faculty or administrators 
who are working on the problem. 

The "agricultural and industrial sciences" cluster and the 
"engineering technology" cluster are the least flexible at the 
present time . A variety of approaches are being tried and it 
would appear only time separates us from a more meaningful con- 
tinuity between two-year and four-year institutions in this area. 
In all probability, the apprenticeship training origin of many of 
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the agricultural and industrial science careers are responsible 
for the traditionalism which tends to deter them from moving rap- 
idly to overcome obstacles to facilitate transfer of students and 
recognition of experience and training brought by the students. 



Some Promising Efforts 

NSF: Evidence of the significance of the problem as well as 

promise” of changes in -the future is the effort of the National 
Science Foundation, Division of Undergraduate Education in Science 
to promote technician education development programs. The NSF has 
developed a new program in this area in order to support activities 
designed to expand and improve post— secondary technician education 
programs throughout the United States at both two-year and four- 
year institutions. The NSF has taken this action because of the 
critical manpower needs anticipated in the technician personnel 
area. In a brochure recently released, the NSF stated: 

The ultimate goal . . . must be a sequence of courses, 
successively branching so as to provide options as 
students progress and develop more definite opinions 
as to their own individual goals , or a set of course 
materials or course modules from which institutions 
can, by selection and adaption, create courses de- 
signed to accomplish specific ends. 

Course and curriculum development, according to the same brochure, 

must include not only 'what a technician needs to know' 
but must provide direct experience in 'what he does.' 

An emerging degree program : One interesting approach to an 

articulated program for associate degree graduates of technology 
programs is in operation in a number of institutions around the 
country. According to the Directory of Degree Granting Institu- 
tions, here in Ohio, the University of Dayton and, I believe. Cen- 
tral State University offer the bachelor of technology degree. 

The University of Connecticut, Eastern Kentucky University , South- 
eastern Minnesota State College, Norfolk State College in Virginia, 
the Capitol Campus of Pennsylvania State University, and Spring 
Garden Institute in Pennsylvania are also listed as offering the 
same degree. The bachelor of technology degree program is differ- 
ent from engineering programs and is designed for technicians who 
combine a highly specialized curriculum with a humanities and so- 
cial sciences base. While several of the institutions mentioned 
provide for the full four-year sequence, several are upper divi- 
sion institutions only which offer the baccalaureate in technology 
degree program as a deliberate effort to accommodate occupational 
education graduates of the two-year colleges . In the case where 
the bachelor's degree builds upon the associate degree, several 



institutions provide a rather unconventional curricul 1 m structure 
whereby a student is given a sequence of courses based upon a 
series of proficiency examinations which are used to cetermine 
what the student needs to complete his background in order -to 
achieve the objectives of the program. Thus, a student coming 
from a technical institute might find that a cere of humanities 
and social science courses would be added together with courses 
in management and business administration, rather than in the 
technical field itself. This, naturally, is an attempt to broad- 
en the experience of the student to enable him to assume a super- 
visory or leadership role. 

Another student, because of his previous training and expe- 
rience, might find it necessary to take more courses in the field 
of specialization and fewer in the business related or academic 
areas. In a study of the graduates of the baccalaureate in tech- 
nology degree program at the University of Dayton during the aca- 
demic year 196 8-69, it was found that the average starting salaries 
were less than those of the engineering graduates and physics ma- 
jor graduates but equal to the average of chemistry major graduates 
and greater than the average of the graduates of the business or 
liberal arts programs. The average starting salary was approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the average starting salary of engineers. 
Graduates were employed primarily for positions in technical mar- 
keting, field service, engineering, process engineering, and qual- 
ity assurance departments of manufacturing organizations. As an- 
ticipated, graduates were not employed in research or development 
activities as were those from the engineering science areas . Those 
of you who would be interested about that study , can find it in 
the December, 19 69 issue of Engineering Education in an article 
written by James L. McGraw entitled "The Emerging Bachelor of Tech- 
nology Programs . " 

More resources : Another study which would be of interest to 

many of you here is one entitled "Less Than Baccalaureate Techni- 
cal Education Programs in Higher Education," which is a report of 
a study conducted among the American Association of S^ate Colleges 
and Universities , and the National Association of State Univer- 
sities and Land-Grant Colleges, dated June, 19 71. As you know, 
many four-year institutions ao offer two-year associate degree 
programs in the occupational education fields among all five of 
the clusters I enumerated. In fact, only 113 of the 328 partic- 
ipating institutions offered no technical education programs while 
33 limited technical education "o the baccalaureate level. One 
hundred and forty-two or 43.4 percent of those participating, offer 
less than baccalaureate degree programs and enrollment has grown 
from 31,551 in 1967 to 57,145 students in 1970 . Interestingly, 

13.4 percent of the institutions studied added less than bacca- 
laureate-level occupational education programs since 196 7 with 
the number of programs offered increasing from 619 to 1,09 7 dur- 
ing the three-year period. Many of these institutions can provide 
an important avenue for state directors to work in enhancing 
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articulation between two-year and four-year occupational education 
programs. Many of these institutions have facilities and programs; 
which could easily be directed toward baccalaureate in technology 
programs. Naturally , industry will need to be an important part 
of the consideration of such an activity. 



What Can We Do? 



What are some of the things state directors can do to foster 
articulation of the occupational education programs? 

1) Determine how much of a problem actually exists . 

We speak generally about the articulation problem in the 
occupational areas but we have no concrete information 
on the number of students who are actually involved, 
particularly those who have changed their minds while in 
college towards the end of their associate degree ex- 
perience. Obviously, we will find it far more difficult 
to identify the number of graduates who, after several 
years of experience, determine they would like to seek 
the baccalaureate degree . 

2 ) Continue work on the overall articulation problem between 
the community colleges and baccalaureate inst itutionj - 
including procedures for the academic programs . 

The term "articulation” as defined by Webster and as 
viewed in an anatomical sense suggests that the separate 
units can and perhaps should maintain a degree of iden- 
tity and not be assimilated to a point where they lose 
any character or individuality at all. There are many 
who believe we should not insist that a student receive 
credit for all previous course work if that course work 
is not directly complimentary to the next sequence he 
will be studying. If a student has taken a communications 
and related math in a technology course, he should under- 
stand that to change to a baccalaureate engineering, pro- 
gram he will need to have a different math and English 
base if he is to prepare himself adequately in that field. 
Articulation conferences were held in 30 or more states 
last year. Several — such as Pennsylvania, Missouri, and 

New Jersey — have established standing articulation com- 
mittees to study various facets of the problem. Florida 
has such a committee to referee problems between student 
and institution or institution and institution. 

3) Continue work in the community colleges, bringing a level 
of understanding and commitment on the part of faculties 
to accept students where they are. 
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recognizing previous study or experience and either 
through performance and competency examinations or other 
means develop a program which will take the student from 
where he is to where he is going rather than expecting 
him to go back and repeat from the beginning. The pre- 
vious two speakers have eloquently identified problems 
which must be faced by the two-year colleges. Credit by 
examination certainly ought to be operative in institu- 
tions dedicated to .the open door philosophy. By this 
example, the community college could demonstrate conclu- 
sively the value of making articulation an individualized 
process whereby the institution, regardless of whether 
it be at high school , community college , or baccalaureate 
level, would design program components which assist an 
individual to move to his highest level of potential 
without redundant or irrelevant roadblocks placed along 
the way. 

4) Give greater visibility to successful programs and prac- 
tices in operation between two-year and four-year msti- 
tutioni" ! 

Counselors and faculty need to know of such programs as 
well as the general public. State directors are in a 
strategic position to give state, regional, even national 
visibility to positive examples of good programs and 
practice . 

These are only a few steps which can be taken. Hopefully, 
more will be identified during our discussion groups which follow. 
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ARTICULATION BETWEEN TIE PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

By: William Goddard* 



I am pleased to have this opportunity to talk to you on the 
subject of proprietary school— public school articulation, because 
judging from the results of a survey I took in preparation for 
this talk, not much articulating is going on. 

There were a few instances in which students would be referred 
to private schools for specialized instruction which would be ap- 
plied in toto toward their degrees from the community colleges, 
and other instances in which work from private schools was accepted 
by the community colleges. This latter was not at all consistent, 
and one school reported having trouble getting acceptance of work 
for A students, whereas a C student had three years of work ac- 
cepted without question. That particular student later finished 
his fourth year and became a teacher. 

Some instances of sharing facilities, such as libraries and 
athletic facilities, and membership on the same committees and 
councils were reported. 

Referrals from community colleges to private schools are made, 
but there appears to be a considerable shortage of information on 
the part of counselors about the community services outside the 
community college itself where students’ needs might be best served. 
The counseling service of the community college appears to be about 
on a par with the information service of the telephone companies — 
rather narrowly defined and restricted to the services offered by 
the institution itself . 

A copy of a letter from one college president to a legislator 
stated flatly: "Our college does not use public funds for re- 

cruiting students for private schools." 

He had missed the point completely— that it is not the welfare 
of the schools that is in question, but the welfare of students. 



#Dr . William Goddard Is Executive Director of Trade and Tech- 
nical Education, Washington, D.C. 
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Articulation of the work of private and public schools needs 
to be looked at in several contexts. 

Private proprietary schools have been meeting the need for 
vocational-technical education in this country since the time of 
Benjamin Franklin and his Academy in 1751. In passing the 1963 
and 1968 vocational education legislation. Congress did not intend 
merely to substitute public monies and public schools for private 
monies and private schools , to do the same education job that had 
been done in the past by the private schools . It was not the 
intent of Congress to drive private schools out of business through 
competition with public schools. Instead, articulation with the 
private schools is clearly provided for. 



In another context — that of education’s role in society and 
the shape of things to come in education — the need for articula- 
tion is equally clear. Education is the father of change, and 
like all parents, it has to live with its offspring. 

The job that needs to be done is bigger than all of us to- 
gether are going to be able to accomplish. The complexity of our 
society is demanding increasing learning for people to fit in, to 
keep society functioning. We talk about people needing to change 
occupations during their lifetimes not once, but several times. 

But we haven’t really come to grips with what that means in the 
way of allocation of national resources or development of educa- 
tional systems to service it. 

What we have been doing has been adding more of the same , 
rather than making the adaptations that are really called for. 
Education is going to have to take a much larger proportion of 
national resources. Instruction per se is going to have to take 
a much smaller proportion of the resources allocated to education. 
Larger proportions of the educational dollar are going to have to 
go into surveying need, into planning ways and means of meeting 
that need, into developing educational materials and methods that 
are truly effective and will permit fast efficient learning, and 
into evaluating the effectiveness of efforts and improving them. 

The idea of selecting those students who can learn thu easiest 
is going to have to be replaced by the idea of selecting means of 
instruction that are effective for each individual student, so 
that all students will be enabled to learn. 

It can be done. Examples are all around us if we only open 
our eyes and our minds. In fact, one of the suggestions from many 
of the people who responded in my survey was that community col- 
leges refer their dropouts and slow learners to the private schools, 
where they could succeed and perhaps ultimately be ready to go 
back to college successfully. 
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Time as a basis for measuring learning is going to have to 
be replaced by measures of student performance, and . I do not mean 
merely verbal performance. Schools of yesteryear did not make 
that mistake, and most private proprietary schools do not make it 
now. Their accountability is of a very immediate nature, and the 
student who is not treated with dignity and enabled to learn sue- 
cessfully soon drops out. Inasmuch as a majority of private school 
students pay as they go, and their payments stop when they do, it 
behooves the private school to stay performance-oriented. 

Education is the link between man and knowledge. As our 
society becomes increasingly knowledge-based, education necessarily 
must assume a proportionately increased responsibility. 

It is a myth that increasing technology will bring increasing 
leisure. Instead, time released from production will need to be 
filled with the acquisition of knowledge to keep up with, and in 
harmony with, change.. 

The educational world has not really faced up to the changes 
taking place or to its responsibilities. Congress and the rest of 
society have placed greater faith and confidence in us than we. 
have in ourselves, and they have a broader vision of our role in 

society . 

Education has two main functions: the acquisition of.knowl-^ 

edge and the transmission of knowledge. In the term "acquisition 
I include all those efforts such as research that are concerned 
with the extension and organization of knowledge. Education is 
performing this function rather -admirably. The other main function 
is the transmission of knowledge, and here education has been con- 
tent to stop with presentation, which, I suppose could actually be 
classified as a part of acquisition and organization. 

The communication world talks in terms of transmitter and 
receiver. Education has considered its job done if it transmitted. 
No Nielsen rating has held it accountable for reception. \ 

There is in consequence another transmitter functioning now 
on many college campuses— noticeably absent among private schools. 
The communications of this new transmitter are frequently behavioral 
rather than verbal, but the message is loud and clear. .Make. our 
education relevant! Give me the education I want and am paying for. 
Prepare me for a job and provide placement! 

The education of a simpler age is no longer adequate. Edu- 
cators are going to have to go out into the world to . see what is 
needed in the way of learning, to assemble and organize what needs 
to be learned, to reach out and find the people who need the learn- 
ing and find ways of bringing them in and giving them the learning 

they need. 
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If the job is done the way it should be done, it will demand 
all the resources all of us can muster, public and private, school 
and community. 

Now having looked at the background, let us consider some of 
the ways in which public and proprietary schools can articulate 
efforts . 

I am on the Steering Committee of the National Study for 
Accreditation of Vocational-Technical Education, and some of what 
I say grows out of concepts that have developed during that study. 
The pilot edition of the study is now ii press and should be ready 
for limited distribution soon. I would assume that people such as 
yourselves would receive copies, but to be sure, you might want to 
request one. The study is under the auspices of the American Voca- 
tional Association, with a grant from the U.S. Office of Education. 



Guidance and Counseling 



As I said earlier. Congress and the public have placed greater 
reliance on the public schools than the schools seem willing to 
accept. Our society today, with its increasing speed of change 
and its growing complexity, is in growing need of all kinds of 
linkage services, and guidance and counseling is one of these ser- 
vices . 

Private proprietary schools accredited by the National Asso- 
ciation of Trade and Technical Schools accept students after they 
have chosen an occupation. Guidance and counseling, therefore, 
have to be provided before the students come to private schools to 
aid them in making their occupational decisions. 

The students need information — all the information they can 
get — and they need a trained, sympathetic ear to help them make a 
rational decision. 

If the guidance counselors are to do their jobs properly, they 
are going to have to familiarize themselves with all community re- 
sources. The guidance counselors are there, not as recruitment 
agents for the community college, but as a source of help for stu- 
dents. Their recommendations should encompass whatever resources 
are best suited to the needs of the student, not merely those of 
the community college . 

It would be desirable, therefore, if the state plan required 
each guidance counselor assisting young people with career deci- 
sions to acquaint himself thoroughly with all the community's re- 
sources for occupational preparation as well as placement . It 
should not be necessary for private school administrators to call 
on school counselors. The school counselors should be calling on 



then to see what they offer and what kind of a job they are doing 
so the counselors will be prepared to give students the kind of 
help they need and the taxpayers are paying for. Career days and 
other less" personal approaches may have to be used in large com- 
munities, and in all communities guidance counselors are going to 
have to have time allocated for surveying community resources. 



Joint Planning: Surveys of Need and Resources 

Surveys of community need and resources are another area 
where the community college can, and should take leadership. Its 
own selection of occupational offerings should not be left to whim 
or chance, or to the copying of what is offered in private schools 
or in other community colleges . 

Time and money will have to be allocated to make such surveys, 
but as we said earlier, the proportionate expenditures on various 
aspects of education are going to have to change if education is 
to meet its challenge and responsibilities. I should have said 
then, that if we don't meet them, someone else will. Congress has 
placed reliance on us, but won't abide forever if the need is not 
filled — if we do not meet the responsibilities. New institutions 
will evolve instead, and education will have missed an opportunity. 

There are complaints already about the inroads of industry 
into education, but these are nothing compared to the inroads that 
will come if education uses its new monies without meeting the 
need for which they were authorized. 

Once the needs are known, means must be found to meet them. 
Open admissions are only an indication of the new recognition that 
education is going to have to stop selecting among students, and 
start doing its selecting at the other end. Instead of taking the 
students that can learn the subject, the schools are going to have 
to find the subjects the students can learn — or find new methods 
and materials so the students can learn what they have to learn. 

Private schools are not in a good position to practice open 
admissions. You people would be the first to complain if our 
dropout rates got too high or our placement rates too low. So 
private schools admit to students that they think they can teach. 
But their methods are those of learning by doing, so that many 
students who could not succeed in the average high school or col- 
lege are happy and successful in private trade and technical 
schools, and they acquire new learning skills and attitudes that 
enable some of them to go successfully through college later on. 

And if they have to work their way through college, they don't 
have to do it washing dishes . They can do it practicing their 
trade , with an income sometimes as good as their instructors ' . 
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Every community college should have a general advisory com- 
mittee to assist in its planning, and private schools should be 
represented as one means of keeping in touch with other resources 
of the community, just as the employment service should be rep- 
resented, and other agencies that offer training and placement 
services . 

Joint planning, with private school people included on plan- 
ning committees, should enable the community to make use of all 
of its resources, with each providing the services it can perform 
best . 



Contracts 



In some instances the local school or community college con- 
tracts with private schools to provide services. Contracting has 
several advantages for the public community college: 

1) It can monitor the quality of service provided to 
students . 

2) It can obtain instructional service, often at lower cost 
than it could provide through its own facilities, and 
certainly without the capital outlay. 

3) It frt-°s capital for offering services not otherwise 
available in the community. 

4) It permits service to be offered through existing sources, 
without splitting services , and thus reducing the student 
base for each until it might become unfeasible to offer 
the course either plc.ee. The number of available students 
might not support two programs , and it was not the intent 
of Congress to undermine existing services. 

5) It frees energies for other activities, and provides a 
ready-made source of trained, experienced personnel and 
proven instruction and placement. 

6) The college is not "locked in" with staff and equipment 
which it may find hard to rid itself of when occupational 
needs change. What actually happens, of course, is that 
staff and old equipment, once acquired, are hard to 
eliminate or replace in tax-supported institutions , so 
that instead of serving students the objective of the in- 
stitution becomes that of finding students to keep the 
staff and equipment occupied. Private schools have much 
greater flexibility in changing staff and equipment if 
the need arises. By contracting with the private school, 
the community college frees itself to look objectively 
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at the needs of the community and of students, without 
being tied down by considerations of its own needs that 
might tend to take precedence over those of the students. 



7) Private schools are freer to innovate and to make changes 
to meet student and occupational needs. Community col- 
leges can often do through contract things that for one 
reason or another might be difficult for them to do them- 
selves — for reasons of special restrictions, or whatever. 

8) Contractual relationships need not be for the whole job, 
but can be for the parts that the private schools can 
often do best — such as provide highly specialized train- 
ing, hands-on experience, and placement services. 



Transfer of Work 



The areas of articulation most frequently mentioned in the 
survey were that of transfer of work and acceptance of work from 
the private school toward a degree from the community college. 

If the welfare of students is uppermost in mind, as it should 
be, there should be no question about granting advanced standing 
for work acquired elsewhere, and private schools make a practice . 
of trying to place students on the basis of performance and ability 
at the time of admission. 

Community colleges are publicly supported to serve community 
need, and it would seem to be their responsibility to evaluate the 
work of students coming from other institutions and give credit 
for it. It has been suggested that a joint committee or national 
conference be convened to help iron out any problems connected 
with transfer of work. 



Joint Programs 

An extension of the idea of transfer of work was that of joint 
programs , whereby the student receives academic training and some- 
times theory in the community college and receives specialized oc- 
cupational training in the private school. 

The new materials coming out of a study sponsored by the 
American Vocational Association will include the idea that pref- 
erably, the academic training and theory should be closely related 
to the requirements of the occupation the person is preparing for. 
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Sharing Staff, Space^ Facilities 



Sharing staff, space, and facilities was mentioned. Instances 
of private school students using community college libraries or 
athletic facilities were mentioned. 

Other instances were mentioned where private schools had sup- 
plied instructional materials and helped the community college set 
up related programs in the field. 

Inasmuch as the community college is a community facility, it 
would seem that the students of private schools should have access 
to their facilities on the same basis as any other citizen group 
and that , in addition , they represent a ready-made group of people 
for which the community college might want to provide special ser- 
vices . 

Joint Meetings y Joint In-service Training , 

Reciprocal Training of Personnel 



The area of joint staff meetings, joint in-service training 
programs , and reciprocal training of instructors and guidance 
counselors is one that can be profitably explored. 

Many of the schools responding to my inquiry expressed a 
willingness to provide in-service training for faculty members of 
the community college , to acquaint them with the needs of the 
occupation for which preparation was given, and the kinds of edu- 
cation students needed preparatory to, or supplementary to, their 
occupational preparation. 

If the full resources of the community are to be utilized to 
the fullest benefit of students, personnel of public and private 
schools are going to have to know each other and appreciate what 
can be best offered by each. 

There are going to have to be formalized ways in which they 
can come to understand each other and learn how to use each other’s 
expertise to the benefit of students and the public. 

The present air of suspicion and distrust is going to have to 
be replaced by a healthier atmosphere . 

Education cannot afford to be a house divided against itself. 
Already it is coming under fire from the outside for its failure 
to meet the needs of society. 

The private school has something to offer that is needed. It 
has had to prove itself with a kind of accountability that is much 
more immediate and telling than anything the tax-supported insti- 
tutions ever face. 
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Because of the nature of their services , they keep closely 
in touch with the needs of the occupations for which they prepare 
their students. They aim to see that their students are prepared 
to do the job when they start to work; many of them have the em- 
ployers knocking on their doors trying to hire their students be- 
fore they have graduated. 

Faculty of the private proprietary schools tend to be less 
strong in teacher-preparation than they are in occupational com- 
petence. They tend to come directly from industry and are often 
without degrees. The community colleges could provide a feervice 
by filling in the gaps in the educational backgrounds of the in- 
structors in the private schools. 

The opposite, of course, tends to be true for some community 
colleges, so each could help the other by filling in the gaps in 
instructors * backgrounds . 



Conclusion 



In conclusion, we would like to welcome your suggestions for 
articulation. I think you will find the National Association of 
Trade and Technical Schools open-minded about anything that will 
help students . 

Trade and technical education is gaining in importance , and 
it would be most unfortunate at this time if the relations between 
community colleges and private schools should be such as to weaken 
either. Instead, we should all be working together to create 
stronger programs with greater options for students. 

The cost of private education is not cheap , but for the stu- 
dent it is often less expensive than public instruction because 
it gets him into employment sooner. Public instruction is not 
cheap, either, of course; its costs are just felt less directly. 

There is a push throughout our whole society to see tc it 
that no one leaves school without a saleable skill. Higher edu- 
cation has traditionally provided leadership , and the community 
colleges will be called upon not only to perform services them- 
selves, but to provide leadership throughout the community to see 
that the public demand for effective occupational preparation is 
met. 



I urgently hope that the community colleges will not so im- 
merse themselves in the direct mee+ing of need that they fail to 
see their obligations to provide leadership in the coordinating of 
community resources to identify and meet community need. And if 
the community colleges take this broader approach, meeting their 
full responsibilities, I am sure that appropriate articulation 
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between the community colleges and the 
worked out to the satisfaction of both 
dents and the community as a whole. 



private schools can be 
and the benefit of the stu- 



It is the function of the private school to excel, to pioneer, 
to serve special needs, and to provide options — in other words, to 
do the jobs that need to be done bv private vision with freedom 
to move boldly along unexplored and little-frequented paths, where 
public non3.es will not be committed until wide public knowledge, 
acceptance and demand exist, and it becomes politically possible 
to provide funding at public expense. 



Unsupported and unhampered by the constraints surrounding 
public institutions, the private schools can function only where 
need exists and demand develops. Private schools are not account- 
able at the polls, but they are accountable in an even more direct 
manner — in the market place. They exist on their reputations, and 
anything that soils the reputation of private education is of more 
than moral concern. 



Private schools have much to offer you. Private schools want 
to work with you. Let’s get together, share ideas, and make better 
things happen in our communities. 



GROUP DISCUSSION SUMMARY REPORT 



Group Leader: F. Dean Lillie 

Reporter’ John Condon 

There are two topics upon which we centered our discussion: 

(1) clock-hours versus credit hours and/or replacement for these 
two, and (2) identification of practicing articulation programs or 
solutions to thic: problem as demonstrated by those who attended 
our particular group. We have a position that we would like to 
present to this group, which I will present in my concluding re- 
marks . 

In dealing with clock-hours and credit hours, we got some 
responses from the representative from Ohio. It was mentioned 
that as far as the community colleges are . concerned , the secondary 
schools convert their clock-hours to credit hours at the time of 
leaving the institution. So the student just picks up the credit 
hours and assimilates them into his regular program. At this 
point they're not worrying about the difference or the two ways of 
measuring secondary school effort or vocational education efforts 
prior to coming to the community college. There is also recogni- 
tion that in our efforts to try to get understanding and acceptance 
of the associate of arts cegree program by our four-year senior 
college colleagues, we should be as receptive to the transfer 
coming to us from the vocational— technical and trade schools to our 
community colleges. There is some question as to whether we were 
as receptive as we are, as hopeful of receiving from the four-year 
institution. No answer, but just the statement that we should be 
able to be as tolerant as we hope the four-year colleges will be 
with our associate of arts. 



There was some discussion that there is more effort being 
done in using proficiency tests to evaluate the prior experience 
of students who have had programs or have come from programs in 
trade and vocational education schools. Continuing with this 
topic, Fred Wellman from’ Illinois mentioned that there is some, 
serious discussion, although there is no implementation, this is 
exploratory. They are considering going from a credit to a clock- 
hour basis in Illinois. There seemed to be consensus that part of 
our worry and concern over the unit and clock— hours is due primar- 
ily to accommodate cost accounting and trying to find a unit of 
measure whereby we can relate costs from one program. to another, 
based on some kind of an agreed Upon measure. . This is why some of 
the discussion is being considered in the various states. 



There was some discussion about using the College-Level Exam- 
ination Program exams where available. They work for the academic 
and there are College-Level Examination Program exams and programs 
for the academic subjects, but these kinds of examinations are not 
always available for occupational experiences. However, there was 
some talk that some of these are being worked out at various in- 
stitutions in order to bring about the use of this examination for 
proficiency. 

Moving on to identification cf practicing articulation pro- 
grams in use in New Jersey, there seems to be a difference of 
opinion between the vocational education and community college 
leadership about this articulation and it is under serious dis- 
cussion in that state. They hope to have it resolved in the near 
future. In Colorado, one of the means of helping this articula- 
tion is that they place secondary vocational education schools 
within the community colleges or on the same properties. They 
find themselves teaching secondary school students as well as post- 
secondary schools in the same unit. This involves secondary school 
students coming to the college for part of the program and remain- 
ing at their individual high schools for the balance. This usually 
starts j.n the junior year. 

In Kentucky, they’re finding that there are some high school 
vocational schools being placed in close proximity and in some 
cases, across the street from, community colleges offering the 
same program, the same shop oppor\unities , the same equipment op- 
portunities as in the community college. I didn’t pursue this as 
recorder but apparently there is little or no coordination because 
the planning and developing are overlapping within the same com- 
munity. 

South Carolina has found that the current practice is to 
develop institutional policies, between institutional heads, to 
aid students in moving from one institution to the other. But they 
found that this tends to alienate the faculty and it was suggested 
by the South Carolina representative, that perhaps if possible, 
there might be a reversal of this procedure whereby faculties would 
begin to articulate and then out of this there may be a need for 
policy. But the leadership is developing policies and causing some 
frustration among the facuDty. 

The position that this group came up with to present to this 
group for action is that there be a committee of state directors 
for community colleges and vocational education directors to work 
on a position paper on the desirable articulation of occupational 
programs , a recommended procedure to assist in improving the ar- 
ticulation between secondary and post-secondary schools, hoping 
that the idea of this joint effort would be beneficial to all of 
us in the field. It might be used as a supportive document as we 
try to move or to impress legislators or other leadership within 
our individual states. 
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GROUP DISCUSSION SUMMARY REPORT 



Group Leader: Louis W. Bender 

Reporter: Charles Donnelly 

We discussed a number of ideas. I think that if I were to 
enumerate all of them, we’d fall far behind schedule so in the 
interest of time. I'll try to be brief and just highlight the 
various ideas. It also gives me an opportunity to talk briefly 
about our friend Howard Hughes in Nevada who has been in the news 
the last couple of days. I'm very happy that he has finally 
decided to come out of seclusion, because he was a friend of the 
community college in Nevada. As a matter of fact, a couple of 
years ago, he gave the community colleges a quarter of a million 
dollars, half of which we used to resurrect Elko Community College 
and the other half was used to fund my office. So we’re very 
grateful to Mr. Hughes. 

We did attempt to answer the question the chairman raised as 
to how many states had full acceptance of the associate arts de- 
gree and how many had agreements. Very few had formal agreements, 
and some of them were very much like the one that we have in 
Nevada where the Board of Regents passed the resolution stating 
that any student who graduates with the associate arts degree must 
be accepted at the two state universities with full junior status. 
However, there is no agreement on the occupational students, and 
we are currently working on an articulation agreement so that those 
students can be satisfied, too. Somebody raised the question in 
the discussion that even though universities might accept 6 0 se- 
mester hours of credit, the students still might have to take some 
90 semester hours or so in order to graduate, i.e., in order to 
fulfill the divisional, departmental, or college requirements. 

One of the issues that we addressed, that many people thought 
was critical, was the relationship between the area vocational 
schools and the community colleges. The community colleges should 
give specific credit for the vocational programs. For example, a 
program like practical nursing in the area vocational school ought 
to be transferable into the college for the associate degree in 
nursing without the loss of credit for students. Many states are 
working on this kind of agreement. It was pointed out that in 
Missouri they are using the unit or modular approach, giving per- 
formance tests to the students coming from area vocational schools 
in an attempt to find out exactly where the students are and placing 
the student accordingly in his program. 
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Another suggestion in this matter of the area vocational 
schools related to those offering post-secondary programs, most of 
them without the associate degree. There ought to be some kind of 
cooperative program for the community colleges to offer the gen- 
eral education and the area vocational schools, the skills part 
of the program. The community college will then award the asso- 
ciate degree to the student. It was suggested, too, that perhaps 
this whole question of articulation might be viewed now because 
of the universities' need for numbers from the junior and com- 
munity colleges. We have many more students now and universities 
may need these students in the junior year for purposes of fund- 
ing. Lou Bender pointed out that the state universities in Florida 
are very much interested in this and that each one of them now has 
an office of community college affairs. 

The question was raised, how many community colleges accept 
the students who have had an occupational course in high school 
into their transfer program? I think that the consensus was that 
most of them do and if we expect the universities to treat our 
students in this way, then we ought to do the same thing with the 
high school student. 

One of the issues that was mentioned was the growing number 
of baccalaureate degrees in the technologies. For example, 76 
colleges currently offer the bachelor of science degree in tech- 
nology, and most of them accept the two-year degree. Another 
example pointed out was the bachelor of health science degree in 
Kentucky which was really a two plus two arrangement , with an 
associate degree in arts and then the final two years. The first 
two years are primarily the occupational or technical program and 
the last two years are primarily general education. We then got 
into the discussion of terminologies — whether the universities 
really have their objectives known in general education or whether 
we in the community colleges have them stated. Another discussion 
was the term "non-baccalaureate-oriented." We sometimes get bogged 
down, as was mentioned before, in terminologies and how to classify 
students. This, in part, hinders us in our articulation agreement. 
The question was asked, is the associate degree in arts part of 
the baccalaureate degree, or is it a separate entity in itself? 
There were differences of opinion concerning this. It is one of 
the crucial questions in articulation. There are many universities 
now awarding associate degrees. Somebody suggested that one pos- 
sible answer would be for the community colleges to follow the 
Carnegie Report and offer the three-year baccalaureate degree and 
leave the universities to do the graduate work. 

We also discussed whether the associate of arts degree is 
good for anything except for transferability. We also discussed 
CLEP. One of the problems that many of us face in dealing with 
CLEP exams is the cutoff point. Nobody seems to agree on what 
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the cutoff point should be for accepting credit. It was inter- 
esting to note that we accept the G.E.D. in most cases for ad- 
mission to our colleges but then question the performance kind 
of tests. Someone pointed out that maybe we used the wrong kinds 
of statistics. Instead of talking about how well our students 
do in comparison with students of the university, perhaps we ought 
to emphasize, as in Massachusetts, that 50 percent of the students 
who graduated from the University of Massachusetts could not meet 
the requirements for admission four years before they graduated. 
This becomes one of the real roles of the community college. 

And finally, we raised the question in articulation about 
the transferability of students from the universities to the com- 
munity colleges. I think this is one that we largely ignore, but 
there are many students who fail in the university and want to 
come to the community college. I know we face this in Nevada. 
There are a number of them who fail and want to come to the com- 
munity college but we can’t guarantee them that when they go back 
to the university their credits will be accepted, unless they 
graduate from the community college. Then there are also a number 
who change their minds about a particular program and may find 
that their interests are more suited to the community college. 



GROUP DISCUSSION SUMMARY REPORT 



Group Leader: William Goddard 

Reporter: Charles Moench 



I am very pleased that you said that I was selected. I really 
wasn’t elected, I was merely selected as being the one sitting most 
conveniently at the time the recorder was required. Not being able 
to take shorthand or possessing many of the practical skills of my 
trade, I’ll suffer through this report with you. We touched upon 
many things and I would say our group wasn't primarily a discussion 
group — it was a question and answer period, and it seemed at times 
Bill Goddard was being put on the spot, so to speak, but he handled 
himself very well and, of course, I think, expected some of this. 

Trying to relate what we discussed in any meaningful fashion 
is rather difficult because we did seem to ramble. I think that 
there are about five areas that we touched upon and I will briefly 
mention these. The first is primarily a definition of what we 
were talking about when we talked about proprietary schools. Based 
on the information provided by Bill Goddard, it would seem that in 
this definition of proprietary schools are included both the profit 
and nonprofit schools, that in many states that have proprietary 
schools there is no distinguishing characteristic between these 
two schools as far as the state is concerned. In addition, appar- 
ently even within the group of schools that are within this one 
accrediting associat ion--there is not a very distinct difference 
between some of these institutions. Bill indicated he thought 
about 75 percent would be the profit type and approximately 25 per- 
cent nonprofit types of institutions. This was a figure that was 
presented today. 

The second item we talked about was what regulations exist at 
these proprietary schools . There seem to be several types of reg- 
ulations , one of which is the regulation imposed upon the schools 
by their own accrediting group, for example, the National Associa- 
tion of Trade and Technical Schools that Bill represents. He in- 
dicated also that this body represented a diverse group of schools 
but didn’t include five types of schools, four of which he said 
were the four B’s — business, barbering, beauty, and burial. I 
assume he meant mortuary there. 

In addition to this, there is regulation of proprietary schools 
in a number of states. The figures that he was able to provide 
indicate that about 33 states now have some legislation which reg- 
ulates and also, of course, recognizes proprietary schools. 
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Obviously, the type of regulation varies greatly. In some states, 
apparently, it's a weak law; in other states, such as the example 
given for Pennsylvania, it provides recognition for a degree. In 
many cases, of course, this assists in the process of articulation 
with other schools and the transfer of credits from the proprietary 
school. In fact, in many areas, 3ill indicated, there is really 
no great articulation problem. In many areas the credits, i.e., 
the courses, that are provided by the proprietary schools are ac- 
cepted by the public institution, but this is not true of all 
areas. 

One of the areas that we talked about was contracting with 
community colleges. Apparently, it was rather difficult to iden- 
tify many areas where there was some contracting occurring. It 
was indicated that in Illinois there is some contracting between 
community colleges and proprietary schools , particularly in the 
area of cosmetology. But as far as being able to provide other 
illustrations, we did not have many, although it was indicated 
that in some cases, there is a type of contracting, not for an 
entire program of studies, but for certain segments of study. For 
example, in one area, the proprietary school will provide the 
specialized skill training while the public institution will pro- 
vide the general education and related training, and together this 
will comprise the two-year program which will meet the requirements 
of another accrediting body. 

The fifth area that we talked about was articulation between 
the schools, proprietary and public institutions. One of the many 
differences of opinion that was voiced, is that in some cases the 
student that finishes a proprietary school program can actually 
teach in the public institution — in one of the trade areas — but 
cannot have the credits for the courses that he took in the pro- 
prietary school accepted by this very same institution, the public 
'institution. I think this sums up, fairly well, the type of ar- 
ticulation that exists. In some cases, it's a full recognition of 
a part of a program, and in still others, no recognition is ex- 
tended. But this can get into a situation where even though no 
recognition is given to the formal training program as far as the 
transfer of credit is concerned , the graduate may be recognized 
as far as the needed competency for instructor on the staff of the 
public institution. 

As we discussed these five major issues or areas, there were 
a number of other interesting comments that came up. One is the 
position that I imagine we can attribute to many of the proprietary 
schools. That is, many of the schools have taken the position that 
they are not looking directly for public support. They are looking 
for a support that goes directly to the student and not to the in- 
stitution, thereby, giving the student an opportunity to decide 
which institution he wishes to attend. And I believe all of us 
have heard people representing private schools express this in the 
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past, that the aid should go directly to the student. The student 
then has the opportunity to choose the type of institution he 
wishes to attend. 

There was one other comment made toward the end of our dis- 
cussion that we thought was relatively revealing. Bill had said 
that one of the things that the proprietary school can do in many 
cases is to provide a relevant type of education more cheaply or 
at less cost than the public institution. One of the comments 
made as a result of this remark was most interesting. It indicated 
that the public institutions themselves, in some cases, could do 
the very same thing except that they were governed by other types 
of criteria or regulation that committed more expensive programs 
to them. In the particular case that was indicated, there was 
even a requirement that stated the minimum number of square feet 
that would be assigned for each student station. 
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CAREER EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNITY- JUNIOR COLLEGE 
EXPANSION OF REMARKS MADE AT THE BANQUET 

By: Dr. Robert M. Worthington* 



I am delighted for this opportunity to be your speaker this 
evening. I bring special greetings to you from the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Sidney P. Marland, Jr., who is unable to be 
with you and has asked me to speak in his place. Knowing of his 
interest in my topic which is career education and the community 
college, I can assure you, however, that he is with us in spirit 
at your seminar. 

As you all know, career education has been identified by Dr. 
Marland as a top priority for the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. This important emphasis at the highest national level also 
exists at the state levels of educational leadership. This is not 
a fad nor a passing fancy; it is rather a concept that has grad- 
ually but steadily emerged with careful consideration of a national 
nee d__ a need for all students to have a more meaningful education. 
Therefore, we may well ask ourselves at this time what the concept 
of career education protends for our educational programs. 



What Is Career Education? 



Career education would be a comprehensive educational program 
which would begin in kindergarten and continue through the adult 
years. It involves a restructuring of the basic school subjects 
around the theme of career development. Elementary students are 
helped to become aware of the wide range of career options in our 
economy, to develop self-awareness, and to develop favorable at- 
titudes about the psychological and social significance of work. 
Junior high school students explore specific clusters of occupa- 
tions through hands-on experiences and field observation, as well 
as through classroom instruction, and they begin to develop career 
decision-making skills. Senior high school students prepare for 



*Dr. Robert M. Worthington is Associate Commissioner, Bureau 
of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education, U.S. Office of 
Education . 
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job-entry in a selected career area through classroom, laboratory, 
and on-the-job activities and concurrently prepare for further 
education. The basic academic subjects become more relevant be- 
cause the student is helped to perceive the relationship to future 
career goals. All exiting high school students are assisted by 
the school in securing placement either in a job, in a post- 
secondary occupational program, or in a college. College students 
enroll in higher education with a purpose and a clear sense of 
direction, focused on a career goal which they have established 
for themselves. 

Integral Part of the Overall Education Program 

The need for developing career competence and awarer '>s ob- 
viousljr starts long before the student reaches community college 
age. Career education, if it is to effectively reach all popula- 
tions, must be integrated into the curriculum at all levels. This 
means a pyramid organizational structure, with one component build- 
ing upon another. The elementary and junior high school levels 
should concentrate on occupational orientation aimed at bringing 
about an awareness of work roles and requirements to children, 
perhaps for the .first time, for children are often completely 
mystified by what their fathers say they do "at work." Small 
wonder that they have little understanding of the multitude of 
jobs which exist in our society. 

The high school career level education should be available 
for all ^ students . And this kind of education must be accompanied 
by meaningful guidance and counseling. 

The post-secondary institutions must be designed to fit 
career aspirations and requirements by providing meaning and pur- 
pose to job preparation, as well as to prepare some students for 
education leading to a baccalaureate and perhaps graduate profes- 
sional preparation. Throughout the students' school years, ex- 
ploratory hands-on experience, site visits, and cooperative edu- 
cational experiences will bring the student face-to-face with the 
world in which he is preparing to live. More and more of our 
youth will "go to college" whether it be a junior or community 
college, a technical institute, a branch campus of a four-year 
college, or other post-secondary institutions, private or public, 
to prepare for the many attractive "action" oriented jobs at the 
technician or similarly specialized level. 

So from kindergarten through post-secondary education, stu- 
dents should receive a myriad of career opportunities and first- 
hand knowledge from which they will chart the course of their 
lives. Activities which explore many potential options in the 
world of work must be available for all students. For only in 
this way can students focus on their strength and their limitations 
in relation to available options. 
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It is highly unlikely that education will ever again be con- 
sidered terminal at any given point or level. On the contrary, 
career education is apt to become a lifelong process. Skills a 

are learned today will, too soon, become obsolete m the rapidly 
changing future. This new concept calls for turning out > graduates 
with minds and spirits that accept without question the idea of 
continued and continuous learning. Lifelong learning appears to 
be the only hope we have of mastering our advancing technology. 



Support for Career Education 

In January, 1971, shortly after Dr. Marland was appointed 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, he delivered a speech before the 
convention of the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals in Houston, Texas, calling for immediate steps whichwould 
bring about the large-scale implementation of career education. 

This was the beginning of a series of speeches and actions which 
the commissioner has taken to launch what has become, m a very 
short period of time, a major national thrust in career education. 

Hence, a year later, we are able to describe these current 
developments in career education at the national . level . Under 
Office of Education sponsorship, there are six sites which nave 
been selected for the development of large-scale demonstration 
models of career education in public school systems. The sites . 
are located in the states of Arizona, California, Colorado, Georgia, 
Michigan, and New Jersey. Assistance . in the development ^ of cur .c- 
ulum materials will be provided by Ohio State University s Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education, The Center which you will 
have the opportunity to visit tomorrow and at which time you will 
hear more about these new school based models. 

In the meantime, 52 "mini-models" of career education programs 
are already in the operational stage as "exemplary programs under 
Part D funding from the Vocational Education Act. One of these 
"mini-models," each of which functions in the setting of a local 
school district, has been activated in each state, as well as m 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. Recently, discretionary 
FY 19 7 2 Part C funds under the Vocational Education Act have been 
allocated to the states , to enable each state to initiate another 
"mini-model" of career education at an additional site. This pro- 
vides for a nationwide network of career education model efforts, 
with the six large-scale demonstration models plus more than 100 
"mini-models" spread geographically across the states and terri- 
tories . 

There are several states and numerous local districts that 
have begun, on their own initiative, to also develop and implement 
career education programs. I direct your attention to t ese models 
because of their potential for greatly improved school programs m 
local districts broadly distributed across the country. 
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In addition, there are three other "models" testing the con- 
cept of career education, again under Office of Education sponsor- 
ship. The other three will be based on the home, involving exten- 
sive use of television instruction for adults and out-of-school 
youth; on employment in an industrial plant or office; and on 
special residential facilities such as boarding schools or camps 
where adults and teenagers would live temporarily for intensive 
career training . 



Implications for Post-Secondary Students 

With these developments in mind, I know that you as state 
directors of community colleges are most interested in the pre- 
dictable consequences for the future community college student. 

For we are speaking of a concept that may become a major 
component of the schooling provided some 80 percent of the nation’ 
students — in contrast to the 2 5 percent currently enrolled in 
vocational-technical education programs. This could mean a "new" 
student — a career educated student — one who has had the benefit 
of an entirely new curriculum, with vocational skill training 
playing a key role. For career education is not merely a sub- 
stitute for "vocational education," or "general education," or 
"college-preparatory education"; instead, it is a blending of ail l 
three into an entirely new curriculum. 

In a speech before the International Conference on Education 
held in Geneva, Switzerland in September, 1971, Commissioner 
Marland outlined what career education will mean to students. 

The K-6 student will begin as early as kindergarten 
through revised curriculums to relate reading, writing, and 
arithmetic to the varied ways by which adults earn a living. 

The junior high student will select three or four of 15 
occupational "clusters"--broad groupings of related occupa- 
tions such as marine sciences, construction, fine arts, and 
health — and begin exploring the nature of careers in each. 

The senior high student will concentrate on one or two 
clusters, developing sufficient skill in a specific occupa- 
tion to qualify for a job. All students would have an op- 
portunity to enjoy actual work experiences during their high 
school years through cooperative arrangements with business, 
industry, and public institutions and agencies. 

Thus, the student who enrolls at your community colleges 
could indeed have a different set of abilities and career inter- 
ests. But therein lies the richness of the community colleges for 
your institutions have already achieved an enviable record for 
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meeting the changing educational requirements of our society. 
Darticular I am aware of the excellent response of commun y 
colleges to occupational education programs and adult education 

programs . 

But at the risk of repetition, I would like to emphasize again 
that career education has implications for all post-secondary pro- 
grams and not simply those considered vocational or technical. 

On this subject, may I call your attention to the ^h^States 
report of the Task Force of the Education Commission of th 
on P Occupational Education in Post-Secondary Education entit..e 
"Vocation as , Calling. ,M The major theme of this report is the 
need for career education and occupational preparation at all 
iPVPiq The Task Force calls for a fundamental realignment of 
priorities^ 6 specifically suggesting (and I quote) "that we return 
to the concept of education as career preparation, of vocation J.n_ 
the classical sense of what a person does with his li^e, 1 
ling' 

The Task Force members further make the following statements, 
which I quote because of their relevance to our discussion: 

(1) that occupational education must be seen within the 
total context of education; (2) that the concept of oc- 
cupational education in the restricted sense of skl11 
preparation for immediate entry into the work force needs 
to be broadened to include the cluster approach to occu 
pat i oral preparation necessary for orientation to the 
gainful occupations and career planning much earlier ir 
the educational process than is now generally the case; 
and (3) that, so conceived, vocational, occupational, 
technical, and career education net only are integral to 
and not alternatives for the educational process at all 
levels, but must be taken into account and reflected m 
all major educational decisions and priority determina- 
tions in local, institutional, state, and . fi sderal set- 
tings now and in the future if the educational structures 
and S strategies for revitalizing the nation’s educational 
system are to meet the needs of the contemporary world. 

Among the other issues emphasized in # the Task Force report 
ic« the necessity for coordination and articulation among the 
diverse institutions that offer occupational education m the con- 
tllTof vocation as "calling" or "life work.” The. report states 
that "such education is not the exclusive prerogative of any one 
type of institution but may and should take place in a varie y 
settings including senior colleges and universities, community 
and junior colleges, technical institutions, area vocational- 
technical school!, technical-vocational high. schools, comprehensive 
high schools, and other agencies (public, private, or proprietary) 
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as may contribute to manpower development and utilization." We 
too recognize the need at the federal level for better articula- 
tion and coordination regarding occupational education and I can 
assure you that I am personally making this one of my highest 
P^io^ities in mv new position. I should be glad to hear from you 
or your institutions relative to how we can improve in this area. 

I am sure that you recall the recommendations of the ECS Task 
Force on Community and Junior Colleges in their report of April , 
1971* namely , that in respect to career education, the community 
college is urged to serve the needs of individual students — to 
recognize that one objective of all education is preparation for 
an occupation. The Community College Task Force also spoke of 

the special need for coordination in the area of occupational edu- 
cation. 



Higher Education Amendment s 

Before closing , I should like to review very briefly with you 
Title XIV , i.e. , the Occupational Education Title of the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1971. As you undoubtedly are aware, the 
Congress will consider in conference the House and Senate versions 
for the amendments to the Higher Education Act. 

Among the provisions of the Occupational Education Title, 
originally included in the House bill, funds would be authorized 
for the introduction of occupational preparation, counseling and 
placement in elementary and secondary schools. 

A second issue emphasized in this title is the improvement 
and expansion of post-secondary occupational courses. The Occupa- 
tional Education Program is based upon legislation introduced by 
Congressmen A1 Quie of Minnesota, Roman Pucinski of Illinois and 
a number of other members who desire to improve the federal ad- 
ministration— —and coordination — of vocation and manpower programs. 

Since the bill specifies that training and vocational educa- 
tion, within occupational education, vocational, and technical 
education in community and junior colleges must be placed in a 
new Bureau of Occupational Education, I invite your participation 
the review of this title as Congress proceeds to consider all 
of the Higher Education Amendment s . 

An effective local, state and federal partnership in the 
development of flexible systems of career education to meet the 
needs of the ^states and the nation will depend upon people like 
you. Community colleges are particularly crucial in any plan, for 
example, in your ability to provide continuing education programs 
for adults. All of us who have dedicated our lives to vocational 
or occupational education, whatever the institution might be, must 



now work together in reforming American education to make the 
schools truly relevant and meaningful for every student, and, as 
Commissioner Marland has stated, "that's what career education is 
all about." I should hope that this seminar may be considered the 
beginning then of a long and very close working association be- 
tween the State Directors of Community-Junior Colleges and the 
Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education. 
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CAREER EDUCATION - 
AN EDUCATIONAL CONCEPT 

By: Keith Goldhanuner* 



Career education begins with the basic question: What is 

education all about? The basic problem in American education 
today is that we have not been able to answer that question. For 
more than a century we have struggled with it. We have seen the 
tides of educational philosophy and the pendulum of educational 
practice swing back and forth between the "pure" academic emphasis 
in education and the concern for the relevant problems faced by 
maturing individuals as they seek to find their places in society, 
meaning to their lives , and realistic aspirations for their attain- 
ment. Finally, in this decade, the problems of human and social 
integrity and health have forced us to a decision. The model of 
education to this date has been based primarily upon the assumption 
that education is the transmission of knowledge. Within this con- 
ception, education has become increasingly irrelevant and increas- 
ingly decadent. We have witnessed schools turning away those stu- 
dents who are in most need and frustrating those to whom the 
knowledge transmission functions as such have become increasingly 
irrelevant and unmanageable. 

What we have been searching for is an answer to the question 
which redirects the education of our children and youth so that 
they can become increasingly capacitated to deal effectively with 
the environment of which they are a part. We can no longer avoid 
the fact that education must accept a new model — one which directs 
the resources of the school to help children become contributing, 
participating, fulfilled citizens of our society. That model, we 
believe , is finally emerging within the rubrics of career educa- 
tion. In a publication which Dr. Robert Taylor and I have edited, 
and which will be off the press in April, a number of dimensions 
which describe that model and suggest the means through which 
career education can be established have been identified. I would 
like to review these briefly with you because I believe that they 
best describe what career education is all about. 



*Dr. Keith Goldhammer is Dean, School of Education, Oregon 
State University. 
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Dimensions of Career Education 



Career education, so conceived, is not just another addition 
to the present curriculum. When fully developed, career education 
will constitute a new paradigm governing the practice of education 
at all levels and may result in the restructuring of the total edu- 
cational program. The change does not have to be revolutionary. 
Career education can be achieved through evolutionary stages as it 
is integrated within the current curriculum. Cumulative change 
can take place resulting eventually in the restructuring of the 
educational program, based upon experience and the validation of 
the various elements. 

Although there are different patterns through which this re- 
structuring may emerge, experience in formulating approaches to 
career development and research on the nature of structured pro- 
grams of career development suggest that there are some general 
principles or dimensions which will foster the fullest development 
of career education. The guidelines, which appear to be most sig- 
nificant at the present time are not discrete but suggest the 
interlocking and interacting nature of the elements of career edu- 
cation . 

1) Career education incorporates a view of the curriculum 
as an integrated and cumulative series of experiences designed to 
help the student achieve increasing power to make relevant deci- 
sions about all his life activities and increasing skill in the 
performance of all of his life roles. An integrated curriculum 
suggests that instead of experiences being presented in indepen- 
dent, separate, subject-matter modules, there is an attempt to 
relate all experiences to some central objectives. Each area of 
study or experience should contribute to the improvement of the 
student’s capabilities. The total curriculum can thus be viewed 
as having a cumulative impact upon the learner. Each successive 
learning activity can be built upon the previous experiences, the 
level of accomplishment of the student, and his revealed needs. 

Each new experience should be a step toward his next stage of 
development, particularly with respect to his achieving increased 
capability to make relevant decisions about his life career and 
his acquiring increasing skills in all of the areas related to 
his life roles. Particular emphasis should be placed upon his 
skill development and the use of the tools and techniques of learn- 
ing as well as those related to occupational competence. The se- 
quencing of educational experiences should be on the basis of each 
learner’s needs, not a preestablished curriculum and timing for 
learning sequences should be individually paced, not a rigid ad- 
herence to grade level norms . 

2) Career education in the elementary grades should attempt 
to achieve pupil awareness of himself and of the opportunities 
available in the universe of productive human affairs. A primary 
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conception of career education is that when an individual is able 
to synthesize a realistic awareness of himself, his potentialities, 
his aspirations, and his limitations, along with a realistic per- 
ception of the career opportunities available to him both in the 
broader world and the world of work, he will then, with proper 
guidance and through relevant learning experiences be able to make 
appropriate decisions about his own life careers. The first stage 
in his developing decisional capability is awareness of these two 
basic ingredients: himself and the world of career opportunities. 

An essential aspect of his awareness is his recognition of the 
social contributions made by all occupations and professions. 

3) In the middle grades, career education should emphasize 
pupil exploration of clusters of occupations to determine the pos- 
sibility of his selecting a particular career within a general 
field or cluster. Particular emphasis should be placed upon his 
exploration of various clusters and the preparation requirements 
and educational opportunities available for his obtaining the 
necessary training for those of particular interest to him. In- 
herent in his exploration of various career clusters is an op- 
portunity for him to acquire "hands-on experience" as he experi- 
ments with the actual activities, tools, processes, and materials 
related to the occupations which are involved. The purpose of 
this exploration and experimentation is to help an individual 
determine the most desirable fit between himself, his potentiali- 
ties and aspirations, and the requirements of the careers which 

he considers within the realm of his possibilities. During this 
exploratory process it is essential that the student investigate 
not only the requirements of careers themselves but the whole 
range of associated implications of all careers for his total 
life-style and the potentialities and limitations for his other 
life roles. 

4) In the senior high school the student should begin to 
narrow his choice to a specific level of job, or to a specific 
occupation, and engage in initial vocational preparation. Some 
students will complete job entry preparation in the high school 
and upon exiting will enter the job areas of their choice. For 
other students the high school will provide an opportunity for 
the further refinement of career choices and the foundational 
learning experiences essential for entrance into occupational or 
professional preparatory programs on the post-high school level. 

5) Post-high school educational programs are necessary to 
provide for two specific career education functions. First, ex- 
tensive opportunities must be provided to enable students to ob- 
tain the preparation they need for entering into the vocation of 
their choice. Second, post-high school opportunities must be 
available for helping individuals recycle into another occupation 
after some experiences on the job, or to gain training for an 
advanced level of employment within the career cluster area in 
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which they are working. The emphasis of post-high school insti- 
tutions upon career training in no way lessens their responsibili- 
ties for the provision of the necessary programs in general edu- 
cation . 

6) Throughout all of the grades, the emphasis upon career 
education should not detract from general education needs of 
students. Career education should provide a focus for the educa- 
tion of each child, centering concern upon an orientation toward 
careers. The child's general education should be directed toward 
building competence in his roles as a citizen, a member of a 
family group, and a participant in avocational, aesthetic and 
religious activities. If the instructional experiences are prop- 
erly integrated and developed from a cumulative perspective, the 
general education program should be more meaningful and significant 
to the students because it is related to their ongoing life con- 
cerns rather than unrelated as is generally true at present. 

7) In the career education program, the distinction between 
the academic and the vocational curricula will be erased through 
emphasis placed upon the career development of all students. No 
tracks are maintained, and the program for each student may be 
developed in accordance with his individual career development 
needs. Consequently, under career education there is only a single 
curriculum, and differentiation is provided for each student ac- 
cording to his own basic requirements. 

8) Career education necessitates the reorganization of the 
content of the total curriculum to include the experiences and 
knowledges needed by students (a) to develop understanding of 
themselves as members of society, (b) awareness of the world of 
work and human affairs, (c) skill in making decisions about future 
careers, and (d) skill in performing basic job processes and the 
use of relevant tools. The existing curriculum is built primarily 
around discrete subjects, and requirements are determined eclec- 
tically in the form of "how much" of each subject the student 
needs. In career education, there need be no courses required per 
se. The four elements of the curriculum I have just suggested are 
related to the capabilities which students should develop to be- 
come fully capacitated members of society. 

9) A successful career education program involves the adap- 
tation of all instructional content, material and processes for 
the individual needs of each child. Educational philosophy has 
long held that the child and his needs should be the central focus 
of the curriculum and all instructional elements should be related. 
In practice, however, the curriculum, instructional materials and 
instructional strategies have been developed without reference to 
the child and his unique needs. The concept of career education 
requires the development of a curriculum approach which is indi- 
vidualized in accordance with the capacitating needs of children. 
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10) Although chronological age may continue to be the basis 
for administrative grouping of children, grading as such should 
be of minimum importance. The main criterion for structure of 
the pupil’s time should be the provision of experiences through 
which he grows in ability to determine his future career goals. 

A pupil’s program at any grade or age level should be determined 
by his revealed needs. Obviously, in a. large school there are 
some natural groupings into which pupils with particular needs 
seem to fall. Based upon careful clinical observation of the 
child and diagnosis of his needs, the use of standardized tests, 
and the observation of his behaviors . both . in and out of school, 
he should be assigned to particular individualized or group ex- 
periences which seem best to serve his purposes. Multi-purpose 
groupings should be established to serve both the basic learning 
and the career development needs of the students. Almost complete 
flexibility in scheduling and programming is essential in order to 
fulfill this requirement. 

11) Harry Broady has suggested the distinction between de- 
scriptive and applicative knowledge. . Descriptive knowledge is 
that which merely describes or explains phenomena. Applicative 
knowledge is that which interprets knowledge in its relevance _ for 
the solution of problems and the development of strategies which 
an individual employs to achieve his goals. In the contemporary 
school, emphasis is placed upon descriptive knowledge, or knowl- 
edge as an end in itself--a search for some abstract concept of 
truth. But in career education, emphasis should be placed on 
applicative rather than descriptive knowledge. Students will be 
helped to find the knowledge and tools they can use to achieve . 
social and personal competence so as to attain a state of capaci- 
tation and self-fulfillment. 

12) Career education requires the development of a clinical 
mode to the restructuring of the schools. The major characteris- 
tic of this mode is the emphasis upon the diagnosis of the needs 
of each child, both for his self-fulfillment and for his capacita- 
tion as a contributing member of society . A clinical mode implies 
that professional resources within the school will be used both to 
diagnose individual needs and to make individual prescriptions to 
help the student progress toward his career development objectives. 

13) The clinical implications under career education suggest 
that teachers, counselors, resource persons, aides, and special . 
education specialists should be employed to form teams to establish 
the basis for the proper diagnosis of student needs and the formu- 
lation of prescriptions for instructional interventions to improve 
a student’s power to cope with his needs. This mode for the 
structuring of instructional resources within the school necessi- 
tates the viewing of the teacher not as a purveyor of knowledge, 

a disciplinarian and an evaluator to determine how much knowledge 
the students actually acquired, but rather as a diagnostician, a 
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prescriber of instructional strategies and interventions, a pre- 
parer of materials and assessor of child growth and development . 
Career education has the possibility for developing a true dif- 
ferentiation of instructional roles based upon a set of educationa 
imperatives within the school, rather than a differentiation re- 
lated primarily to training and salary levels. This differentia- 
tion includes the use of professional personnel in specialized 
roles within the school and, obviously, requires a new paradigm 
for all teacher education programs. 

14) As previously intimated, requirements within the school 
should be stated in terms of performance capabilities of students 
and the decisions which they are expected to make. Performance 
capabilities cannot be measured in terms of standardized, subject- 
matter achievement modules. Performance capabilities must be in 
terms of what the student is capacitated to do as a result of the 
career development and personal life decisions he has been helped 
to make. 

15) Student accomplishment, then, should also be determined 
in terms of the student’s increased power to make relevant deci- 
sions about his life careers and to gain the skills and under- 
standings essential for success in them. 

16) In the career education program, the success of the 
school should be measured in terms of the performance capability 
of its students , particularly with respect to the manner in which 
they conduct themselves in roles outside of the school and the 
way in which they are capacitated to perform their future roles . 
The criteria used to assess the success of the school now are 
fictitious. The scores of students on standardized achievement 
tests, the number of students attending post-high school educa- 
tional institutions , the honors which athletic or other teams 
bring back from contests, and the positions to which students are 
elected in college are not true measures of the school's success. 
The truest measure of the school's success is what it has done 
for the most disadvantaged child or the child with the greatest 
barriers to learning. Emphasis upon performance capability of all 
students in real life situations requires that the school take 
into consideration the total range of students ' needs rather than 
catering primarily and giving highest honors to the most elite 
group within the school. 

17) Each student's program should be developed to help him 
obtain among other things, saleable skills before exiting from 
school. The most tragic aspect of the present practice in educa- 
tion is that students now exit from school with little emphasis 
placed upon their employability. No matter at what level of com- 
petence a student may eventually be able to enter the job market, 
a mark of his career development is his ability to provide for 
his own sustenance first at a lower level of requirement. Whether 



or not the student uses his job skills is not as essential a con- 
sideration as the fact that he has them, can use them to secure 
economic independence and has them available in the event he or 
members of his family face emergencies which require their use. 

18) In career education, the school must assume responsibil- 
ity for the placement, continuing guidance, and advisement of each 
existing student. The school can no longer consider its job done 
when the individual leaves either before or after graduation. To 
assess the validity of its program, it must follow through with 
the student to see how he uses the instruction which the school 
provided, and it must have means through which it can help the 
student when he seeks or needs assistance in furthering his career 
development. The modern school must be available to the student 
for all of his educational needs at every period in his life. 

19) The school must be "of the community." It should use 
the resources of the community in the instructional program to 
extend its instructional capabilities. It should help students 
plan in conjunction with their parents. It should coordinate the 
use of other agencies in the community which are also concerned 
with the proper development of children and youth. It should 
develop programs through which the educational needs of all 
people in the community can be met. It should use community chan- 
nels both to assess the reality of its programs and to appraise 
the effectiveness of these programs in furthering of public pur- 
poses in the support of education. Schools with adequate career 
education both use their communities and provide opportunities for 
all their citizens. 



Conclusion 



In conclusion, career education changes the basic paradigm 
on which the curriculum is established and instructional strate- 
gies are formed. The objective of the school is the total capaci- 
tation of the child so he can become a contributing , participating 
self-respecting and wholly fulfilled member of society. Career 
education is centered upon the sociologically and psychologically 
verified fact that an individual forms his total life-style and 
gains his identification as a human being within the social fabric 
as a result of his achieving recognition and competence in the 
roles related to his earning a living and contributing goods or 
services for the well-being of his fellowmen. Career education is 
based upon the principle that knowledge is a tool for humans to 
use to achieve their aspirations and to make society increasingly 
better. Career education is an alternative to the rituals of play 
ing polite academic games in school, and an endeavor to make the 
school experience a vital and relevant institution designed to 
facilitate human purposes and human goals. The result will be a 
citizenry who are turned on to make democratic society a reality 



for all, a citizenry who are capable of coping with the realities 
of their existence, a citizenry who because of their own mental 
health, contribute to maintaining a healthy society. The challenge 
to our society cannot be avoided and had better not be abrogated. 

In the final analysis, this is what education is all about. 
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SCHOOL BASED COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION MODEL 



By: Bruce Reinhart* * 



Over the past several years , many supporters of public edu- 
cation have expressed a need for helping our youth obtain the 
basic skills, knowledges, and values that will be essential for 
success in any career they might choose. It is generally con- 
ceded that in order to engage the interest and desire to learn in 
young people, we must find new ways to make learning personally 
meaningful to each student. 

To achieve a meaningful curriculum, one of the things the 
schools must do is to give academic education programs a massive 
infusion of illustrations from the world of work. The vast ma- 
jority of students in our schools need to have subject matter re- 
lated to what concerns them in real life. Teachers at all levels 
must be trained and guided to "plow up" their subject area fields 
and fill them with relevant materials. Beginning at the elementary 
level we must bring into the teaching process examples of how the 
concepts, symbols, and language of the particular disciplines can 
be used in everyday life, and more particularly, in careers. Stu- 
dents must read about and write about something that is relevant 
to them. The world of work can well provide this relevance. If 
we can do those things perhaps we won't have to answer some of 
the following questions: 

1) Why aren't 15,0 00 hours enough for career preparation? 
Youngsters that progress through our school systems from kinder- 
garten through twelfth grade have approximately 15,000 hours of 
school experiences. It seems inconceivable that a student will 
spend 15,000 hours in school and then upon graduation be told that 
he must spend more time in school or an educational experience to 
be prepared for a career. 

2) Why do 3 0 percent of the students drop out? Of the stu- 
dents who began our schorl systems in kindergarten only 70 percent 
finish the twelfth grade. What are the causes of 30 percent re- 
jection of the system? If business and industry had a 30 percent 



*Dr. Bruce Reinhart is a Research and Development Specialist, 
The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State 
University. 
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rejection rate from their production line, they wouldn't be in 
business very long. 

3) Why is the relevance of school questioned? Why do stu- 
dents have to ask "Why do I have to learn this?" Relevance should 
be completely obvious to them. 

4) Why are most school courses designed for 20 percent of 
the students? Of the careers that people pursue, approximately 

8 0 percent of the jobs do not require a college degree. However, 
if one looks at our public school offerings he will note that 
approximately 80 percent of the students are in college prepara- 
tory programs . 

5) Why do people enter careers by chance rather than design? 
It seems that if a person were provided the right experiences and 
data throughout his school experiences he would be able to make 
career direction-setting decisions and be the captain of his own 
destiny rather than be directed by circumstance. 

The purpose of a comprehensive career education system is to 
help alleviate the problems which cause these questions to be 
asked. Specifically, the requirements of such a program are to 
provide a relevant kindergarten through twelfth grade educational 
program around a central theme of career development. It must: 

1) Restructure the entire educational program around the 
real life development needs of students. 

2) Integrate the academic knowledges and skills with occu- 
pational training . 

3) Assure that each exiting student will be prepared for 
further career education programs or for entry into an 
occupation. 

4) Provide for each student a program relevant to his be- 
coming a self-fulfilled, productive, and contributing 
citizen . 

5) Incorporate community resources in nonschool educational 
opportunities . 

A comprehensive education model should have certain key out- 
comes in terms of student performance. Each student progressing 
through a model program should: 

1) Know and appreciate his own capabilities. 

2) Have made a viable career decision with respect to edu- 
cation and employment. 
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3) Possess saleable skills which are basic and functional. 

4) Relate positively with others and to responsibilities. 

5) Understand the economic considerations inherent in career 
decisions . 

6) Relate career development to personal development. 

There are several ways to develop and operate an educational 
system. The first method is the method presently used in most 
school districts. That is, to offer a disjointed and incremental 
educational system that is composed of a series of discrete blocks 
of academic subject matter. These academic blocks include such 
things as mathematics, natural science, language arts, etc. They 
are offered virtually as an end in themselves and little effort 
is made to integrate them and relate them to each other or to some 
unifying theme. 

A second method of developing and operating an educational 
system is to unify the academic skills around a relevant theme or 
themes which appeal to the student. We propose that this core of 
relevance be career development. In such a system the academic 
offerings such as social sciences, natural sciences, mathematics, 
fine arts, language arts, health and physical education and spe- 
cific career skill development be completely integrated around a 
relevant core of career development • That is , they relate to each 
other through the common goal of ultimate career development. 

There are many ways that a career education system may be 
described. For the purpose of our career model project we have 
selected eight basic themes which lead to eight specific identi- 
fiable goals as a method of describing the general operational 
functions and outcomes of a total career education system. These 
elements and their associated goals which need to be achieved 
through a career education system, the home, and community life 
are as follows : 

1) Self-Awareness. The entering student: has some knowledge 
and attitudes toward himself, what kind of person he is and what 
he hopes to become. Let us call that self-awareness. Through 
career education and his home and community experiences, we want 
him to become involved in a planned, sequential process of self- 
assessment and self-evaluation which results in self-identity. 

That: is, he knows who he is, what he is like and has developed a 
reasonably consistent internalized value system. 

2) Career Awareness . The individual entering the schools 
possesses some knowledge about attitudes toward, and interests in 
careers. He knows something about career performances , associated 
life-styles, rewards, leisure time, working conditions, and the 
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education and training requirements possessed by some persons in 
some careers. Let us call that knowledge of careers, career aware 
ness. Through education and home and community life, we wish to 
assist him in understanding the broad range of careers which are 
available not only as they serve him, the community, or society 
at large, but also what is involved in the development, growth, 
behavior, training, and rewards of persons engaged in specific 
occupations. From this broad understanding of careers, career 
awareness , we want him to experience active career exploration 
and preparation which leads to career identity. Career identity 
is defined as the individual selection of a role or roles within 
the world of work. 

3 ) Appreciations/Attitudes . The element appreciations/ 
attitudes was included as a means of focusing attention on the 
affective component of career education. Through career education 
and supporting systems , the individual should develop an inter- 
nalized value system which includes valuing his own career role 
and the roles assumed by others. These appreciations and positive 
attitudes toward his own career role and the roles assumed by 
others in the society should lead to active and satisfying partic- 
ipation as a productive citizen; this, provides for both self- 
fulfillment and social fulfillment. Self-social fulfillment is 
defined as the internalization of a value system of the world of 
work with appreciations for his own role and the roles of others 
engaged in legitimate productive social roles. 

4) Economic Awareness . The child has observed and partic- 
ipated in the economic system to some extent prior to school entry 
Building upon this base of economic awareness, we wish to facili- 
tate the students' systematic and thorough exploration of the 
economic system both as it relates to career development and the 
community and society at large. Economic understandings are de- 
fined as those conceptual elements and networks which make it pos- 
sible for the child or adult to "read" the economic environment 
and solve personal and social economic problems. 

5) Skill Awareness and Beginning Competence . The entering 
student is able to participate m some tool skill activities. 

Tool skills are defined very broadly to include all of the ways 

in which man extends his behaviors. He extends his ideas by means 
of language skills, drawings, crafts, performances, etc. He ex- 
tends his ideas over time and space by the use of written communi- 
cation, telephone, paintings, photography, and by building devices 
in materials. He extends his senses by the use of microscopes 
and telescopes, his physical capability and capacity by harnessing 
energy with the use of tools. Man engages in process applications 
by creating or imitating individual or group sequences for com- 
pleting tasks. The career education program and its support sys- 
tem will provide opportunities for the student to participate in 
tool skill and process applications in order to provide for 



employment skills. Additionally, this development will feed into 
the other elements of career education, making them more relevant. 

6) Decision-Making . The entering student has some under- 
standing of the decision-making process and possesses some deci- 
sion-making skills. If he is able to understand cause and effect 
relationships he is ready to examine the decision-making process. 
Through career education and supporting school and life experi- 
ences, he will develop increasing skill and experience in the 
rational processes of decision-making, practice making decisions, 
and come to accept the responsibility for the outcomes of his 
decisions. The career decisions made during his progress through 
the comprehensive career education program will progress from very 
tentative and flexible career decision to decisions which are in- 
creasingly irreversible or reversible only at some cost of time, 
effort, or money. A student should reach a decision which rep- 
resents a careers direction setting by grade 10 , or early enough 
to provide for the development of entry level skill in a career 
plan prior to school exit. Career decisions are defined as career- 
direction-setting, the product of a rational process, a plan for 
immediate, intermediate, and long-term career development. 

7 ) Employability Skills . Employability skills are those 
elements of career education which have to do with searching for, 
locating, and obtaining career placement both on an initial and 
advanced basis. 

8) Educational Awareness . The entering student has some 
awareness of the relation between education and training, whether 
formal or experience-based, and the life roles assumed by self and 
others. From this basic educational awareness the student will 
continue to develop and refine a thorough understanding of the 
part all education and training plays in relation to the "real" 
world and the changing world in which he will assume a more com- 
plete productive participation. He will also come to recognize 
the need for specific education and training for specific career 
roles. Educational identity combines an understanding of the 
relation between education and training and life roles, knowledge 
of himself as a participant in education and training , his . learn- 
ing style, pace, capabilities and capacities, and the ability to 
select and evaluate educational avenues for the development of 
his career plans . 

How might such a system be operationalized? A total compre- 
hensive career education system extends beyond the twelfth grade. 

It begins at kindergarten and extends through all adult life. It 
provides preparation in the previously discussed facets of career 
development and provides for employment regardless of the level or 
the career aspirations one might have. Such a system might offer 
career awareness at the early grades that is, grades K through 
five or six. At that time, based upon the individual’s needs, 



abilities, his personal assessment, and intensive counseling and 
guidance, certain decisions are made by the youngster to explore 
a variety of career interests. This might be offered through a 
variety of educational units which allows the youngster to sample 
and have a better understanding and feeling for career goals, 
rewards, and expectations in those general areas. About the eighth 
or ninth grade seems a reasonable place to have another phase of 
intensive counseling and guidance in which the youngster assesses 
his interests, abilities, and performance in the exploration phase 
and begins to enter into a more intensive exploration of career 
options. Upon completing the twelfth grade, a youngster should 
be prepared for employment through the development of saleable 
skills and also be prepared for the next rung on the educational 
ladder of his choice. Youngsters who feel certain that they wish 
to enter a career upon the completion of high school should have 
the opportunity for intensive or in-depth career skill development. 
The point is, however, that there is not a tracking system. All 
youngsters who finish a career education program are entitled to 
placement in an entry-level job for which they were prepared in 
their school experience and are also entitled to be prepared for 
the next educational rung, if one is identified at that time, in 
the post-secondary educational experience of their choice. 

One of the keystone concepts of a career education system is 
100 percent placement. That is, every youngster is entitled to 
placement upon completion of the system either on the job, in a 
non-baccalaureate post-secondary educational program or a bacca- 
laureate program consistent with their career goals and abilities. 

There are a number of ways that such a comprehensive career 
education program might be designed. We have chosen to use a 
career development program matrix. This matrix displays the eight 
previously identified elements along one axis and the grades 
kindergarten through 12 alon^ another axis. In the cells of the 
matrix, goals for that particular matrix element and grade level 
will be identified, performance objectives related to that goal 
developed and performance criteria for measuring the degree to 
which the behaviors are developed will be' identified. After com- 
pleting this program matrix in cooperation with the participating 
pilot test districts, curriculum materials and educational treat- 
ments units will be identified that have a high potential for 
developing these behavioral changes in youngsters. These curric- 
ulum units and educational elements will then be pilot tested in 
pilot test sites for further validation before final installation 
as a total career educational model. 

The Comprehensive Career Education Model Project, conducted 
by The Center for Vocational and Technical Education as a prime 
contractor to the U.S. Office of Education, is presently working 
with six pilot school districts in the development of a compre- 
hensive career education model. These six districts are: Pontiac, 
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Michigan; Jefferson County, Colorado; Los Angeles, California; 

Mesa, Arizona; Atlanta, Georgia; and Hackensack, New Jersey. 

The present plans are for this project to identify appropriate 
career oriented curriculum materials and educational strategies 
that will be individually pilot tested and validated in the six 
school districts during the Spring of 1972. Installation of the 
career education model will be made in these six school districts 
beginning in September, 1972. After validating the curriculum 
materials and program strategies, the results of the model--in- 
cluding curriculum materials and back-up systems guidelines--will 
be made available to other interested school districts for their 
installation and adoption. 

Although we are working only with the kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade in program planning this first year, that doesn't 
mean that the post- secondary program aspects of the project aren't 
equally important. Funding and resource limitations restricted 
us to grades K-12. We propose to move into the post-secondary 
program area with this project within the near future. 

At this early stage of preliminary planning, we see certain 
broad project tasks that must be accomplished relative to an in- 
terface with post-secondary education. These are as follows: 

(1) cooperating post- secondary institutions must be identified 
who wish to participate in this bold project; (2) systems must be 
designed to effect an interface between the secondary and post- 
secondary institutions (student data, guidance, curriculum, etc.); 
and, (3) in-service training must be accomplished that will enable 
participating faculty and staff to fill their new roles. 

There are several career education implications for post- 
secondary institutions--especially community colleges. These are: 
(1) it is expected that more mature and goal-oriented students . 
will be enrolling in the community colleges. These students will 
have completed some degree of career education and will have made 
some career direction- setting decisions and will pursue these 
decisions; (2) there will be a greater enrollment of students in 
post- secondary programs particularly sub-baccalaureate programs 
in vocational-technical schools, technical institutes, and com- 
munity colleges; (3) there will be a greater demand for occupa- 
tional education programs in community colleges; (4) there will 
be a greater demand for articulation between post- secondary occu- 
pational programs within the community college; (5) there will be 
a greater demand for cooperation, articulation, and planning be- 
tween secondary and post-secondary institutions. This might take 
the form of shared faculty and facilities. It will probably in- 
clude a demand for advanced standing and transfer credits from 
high school students who have completed certain assumed courses 
in high school; and, (6) there are implications for more complete 
student data and support systems in the post- secondary institutions. 
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This includes student placement and follow-up systems, adult re- 
training facilities, follow-up data for curriculum planning, and 
revision, student counseling and guidance data, and curriculum 
support data for faculty. 
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COMPREHENSIVE INFORMATION SYSTEM 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

By: Paul V. Braden* 



Problem 



By and large, state and local vocational-technical education 
systems have not been able to respond decisively and knowledgeably 
to the swiftly changing requirements of society and the economy. 
Effective tools for obtaining the desired alignment have not been 
generally available, and linkages with other agencies involved in 
manpower planning and development are usually weak. Efficient 
and adaptive information systems are clearly needed by vocational- 
technical education decision-makers at the state and local level 
if necessary changes in the patterns of occupational offerings and 
enrollments are to be effectively identified and promoted. 



CIS as a Response to the Problem 

The Comprehensive Information System for occupational educa- 
tion (CIS) is being designed to respond to the needs identified 
above. The primary objective of this system is to provide com- 
prehensive data collection and analysis to education decision- 
makers on a statewide and local basis in order to (1) assist in 
identifying and motivating those who might benefit from vocational 
education, (2) enhance the probable labor market success of program 
graduates and dropouts, (3) provide an information base for devel- 
oping a more cost-effective training program mix, and (4) provide 
a central source of data for encouraging interagency based man- 
power planning efforts. Secondary objectives include, first, as- 
sistance in facilitating the accountability of vocational-technical 
education to its clientele, advisory groups, and administration 
boards and, second, the provision of data required for Office of 
Education (OE) reporting and for the state plan for vocational and 
technical education. 



*Dr. Paul V. Braden Is a Research and Development Specialist, 
The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State 
U n i vers i ty . 
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Overall Design 



The system itself readily divides into two subsystems (see 
Figure 1) : 

1) The Evaluation Information Subsystem will collect, pro- 
cess, and evaluate data useful to program administrators, 
clients, and potential clients including cost-effective- 
ness and USOE reporting information, and 

2 ) The Strategic Planning Information Subsystem will iden- 
tify the goals and objectives of the vocational education 
system, and provide alternative allocation strategies 
for the achievement of the objectives. 

The first of these two subsystems, the Evaluation Information 
Subsystem, is comprised of seven information components. The 
seven information components, manpower supply, manpower demand, 
underdeveloped human resources, follow-up, cost, resources inven- 
tory, and program data, which are described individually below, 
constitute broad, discrete categories of information which are 
to be collected, analyzed, and reported. While useful in itself 
for reporting and accountability purposes, the information treated 
in the Evaluation Information Subsystem is utilized further as 
essential inputs to the Strategic Planning Information Subsystem. 
The total system provides mechanisms for utilizing the evaluation 
information in the activities of setting goals and objectives, and 
of determining alternative resource allocation strategies. Goals 
and objectives, and alternative resource allocation strategies are 
the two components of the second subsystem, the Strategic Planning 
Information Subsystem. 

The Evaluation Information Subsystem 

The seven components of the evaluation subsystem are indi- 
vidually described below. 

Manpower Supply . The manpower supply component will collect, 
analyze, and report data pertaining to the output and subsequent 
labor market behavior of students from the vocational educational 
system (including private schools) classified by U.S.O.E. and 
O.E.S. occupational codes. In addition, other supply data, such 
as on-the-job training, apprenticeships, etc., will be collected 
insofar as such is feasible within project cost constraints. 
Exemplary data include breakdown by geographic area, age, sex, 
and potential enrollee interests, aspirations, and aptitudes. 

The manpower supply component provides information that is con- 
sidered critical to resource allocation decision-making by pro- 
viding a complete or partial basis for the following analyses: 
net manpower requirements, characteristics of the population being 
served, and program effectiveness for clientele subgroups. 
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Manpower Demand . The manpower demand component will collect , 
analyze and report current and projected occupational employment 
wage and task analysis information. Data sources will include the 
vocational education system personnel , state employment commission, 
CAMPS committees, and the U.S. Department of Labor. Techniques 
considered for the collection and development of such data include 
employer surveys, extrapolation of past trends, utilization of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics industry-occupational matrix technique, 
and follow-up surveys of graduates and dropouts. The principle 
contribution of the demand component to resource allocation deci- 
sion-making will be to analyze net manpower requirements by state 
and substate regions. The demand component, through task analysis, 
will also make a major contribution to curriculum planning efforts. 
And the rapport established between industry and educators will 
facilitate placement efforts and help make counseling more real- 
istic . 

Underdeveloped Human Resources . The underdeveloped human 
resources component will collect, analyze and report community 
survey data which will identify persons who are unemployed, or 
underemployed, and who can benefit from training. The component 
will also include a model for forecasting population by age group, 
socioeconomic background, and geographic location based on census 
data. Program planning will be facilitated both by the population 
data which will identify parameters of the magnitude of need for 
programs and by the survey data which will identify a base of 
regular and special training needs . 

Cost . The cost component will collect, analyze, and report 
the cost base for cost-effectiveness analysis (useful in design- 
ing more efficient programs), as well as the data necessary for 
estimating resources required for postulated program expansions,. 
This component will assess the feasibility of generating, on a 
continual basis, past and future specific program costs: e.g., 

the cost of the nurse aid program per graduate in specific insti- 
tutions , rather than the average state cost for health occupations 
program. 

Follow-U p. The follow-up component will collect, analyze, 
and report information on the post-schooling experiences of grad- 
uates and dropouts. Data collected will include information on 
the former student’s occupation and its relation to the training 
program, income, and geographic mobility, as well as data on job 
satisfaction, need for retraining, and career ladders. The follow- 
up component will contribute to resource allocation decision- 
making by providing a basis for adjusting net manpower requirements 
and for evaluating program effectiveness. 

Resources Inventory . The resources inventory component aims 
at compiling an inventory of all physical and human resources 
available to decision-makers at local, regional, or state levels. 



Included in this inventory would be the following kinds of data 
pertaining to current and potential use of such resources: 

1) staff, by a,^e group, sex, education qualifications, work 
experience, program, and school; 

2) buildings; 

3) equipment; 

4) curricular software; and 

5) other non-fiscal resources. 

These data will be critical for determining the resource 
constraints for program expansions. 

Program Data. The program data will be collected to provide 
administrators a clear understanding of the general design of 
their education system. In addition to traditional service area 
descriptions , the component will collect data by USOE code spec- 
ificity on variables such as day versus evening classes, insti- 
tutional versus cooperative modes, and whether the program is 
modular or not in its format. Included in the program data to be 
collected, analyzed and reported will be such indicators of pro- 
gram quality as staff qualifications, advisory committee involve- 
ment, degree to which planning exists, program duration, special 
and regular needs being served, utilization of facilities, out of 
class experience provided, and utilization of guidance services. 
Program data will contribute to analysis of program effectiveness. 



The Strategic Planning Information Subsystem 

The Strategic Planning Subsystem is comprised of two com- 
ponents . 

Goals and Objectives . The goals and objectives . component 
will provide a mechanism by which management and advisory group 
personnel can identify goals and objectives and weight them as to 
their relative importance. Goals are considered .to reflect the 
underlying philosophy of the occupational education system, while 
objectives represent specific measurable benchmarks against which 
achievement can be appraised. Goals and objectives . are critical 
to the analysis of program effectiveness and, as weighted, also 
critical to the selection done from among alternative resource 
allocation strategies . 

Alternative Reso urce Allocation Strategies . The alternative 
resource allocation strategies component will provide a set of 
alternative resource allocation strategies, these alternatives 
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consisting of several sets of program enrollment and financial 
outlay structures, each designed to satisfy an alternative set of 
priorities. The strategies will be designed to implement the 
objectives, and, hence, will be developed for procedural compat- 
ibility. Information required to formulate strategies (e.g., 
relative efficiencies of alternative vocational education programs, 
program cost, labor market requirements, and student interest) 
will be supplied by the Evaluation Information Subsystem and the 
goals and objectives component. 



HIGHWAY SAFETY 



By: Ron Daugherty* 



Introduction 

The following slide and taped narration is a summary of a 
project recently completed by The Center for Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education. The project was entitled . "Expansion of Vocational- 
Technical School Programs To Accommodate Highway Safety Manpower 
Requirements." The following is the narration script of that pro- 
gram: 



This is America. Her People. And Her Land. These are Amer- 
ica’s major transportation systems. The highway system serves as 
the major mode of transportation} and these are some of the vehi- 
cles traveling America’s highway system. Put these all together 
and they spell progress. Progress in terms of our economy. Prog- 
ress in terms of living standards for our people. Progress in 
terms of sociological mix of our people. This combination of peo 
pie, vehicles, and highways spells problems for our country. Prob- 
lems in which over 50 ,000 of our fellow Americans are being killed 
on our streets and highways each year. That is more than 1,000 
people a week. Ten thousand people are being injured daily in 
street and highway accidents. Over $13 billion is lost to our 
economy from property damage and decline in production. 

It was to these problems that the U.S. Congress addressed. two 
Safety Acts in 1966 . The Highway Safety Act and the Motor Vehicle 
Safg-ty Act. The 19 6 6 Highway Safety Act provides, in part, Each 
state shall have a highway safety program approved by the Secre- 
tary (of the Department of Transportation) designed to reduce 
traffic accidents and deaths, injuries, and property damage re- 
sulting therefrom. Such programs shall be in accordance with 
uniform standards promulgated by the Secretary ... By Novem- 
ber, 1968, there were 16 such standards listed. 

One obvious problem surfacing during implementation of these 
standards was the apparent lack of trained manpower to carry out 
the safety standards. Three recent national surveys by the 
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Ronald D. Daugherty is Assistant Coordinator, Field Ser- 
Special Projects, The Center for Vocational and Technical 
The Ohio State University. 
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Department of Transportation identified a number of highway safety 
occupations or functions in which there now exists a manpower 
shortage, or where a shortage will likely occur within the near 
future. The surveys provided evidence that 75 to 80 percent of 
these occupations or functions are skilled or at a technical level 
requiring specialized education that does not normally result in 
a baccalaureate degree. 

A project was undertaken with two main objectives: first, 

to determine what is being done to train highway safety personnel 
in the public vocational and technical education system, and sec- 
ond, to determine the potential this segment of the nation’s edu- 
cation system has for preparing the trained manpower necessary 
for highway safety. The project was conducted by The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 
for the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) 
and The Department of Transportation. The views or opinions ex- 
pressed in the program do not necessarily represent those of the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration. 

The project objectives were accomplished by a thorough search 
of the related research literature, curricula, reference material 
literature, a survey of all states to identify existing programs, 
a survey of all identified programs to secure curriculum materials 
and an in-depth study and recommendations from 60 selected voca- 
tional and technical educators. Several significant conclusions 
were drawn from the findings of the project. The generalized job 
titles identifying highway occupations represented total jobs or 
certain job functions within a total job. Also' the job titles 
used to identify highway safety occupations were absent within 
the standard references for occupational classifications. Under 
the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963, voca- 
tional-technical education is charged with developing competent 
manpower for all occupations considered at a nonprofessional level. 
Some specific highway safety occupations do not have existing 
identified vocational-technical education programs or courses but 
should be developed on a priority basis. For example, the emer- 
gency medical technician is an essential link in the medical team. 
The lives of those injured in accidents may depend on the expedi- 
ency with which they are removed from the wreck, delivered to the 
hospital, and the care they receive enroute. Motor vehicle in- 
spectors are needed to diagnose hazardous conditions of motor ve- 
hicles resulting from normal use, abuse, defective construction, 
improper maintenance, or poor quality of original parts or repair 
parts. The alcohol breath examiner speicalist is vital in iden- 
tifying intoxicated drivers who, because of impaired driving abil- 
ities, kill more than 25,000 people each year and injure 800,000 
more . 



The highway safety engineering technician is the engineer’s 
specialist in the safety features of designing, constructing, and 
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maintaining the streets and highways. The traffic engineering 
technician assists in the technical aspects of traffic flow, and 
traffic control devices and methods. He is responsible for com- 
municating to the driver the safest way to proceed on the roadway. 
The engineering technicians are responsible for the driving envi- 
ronment in which you operate your vehicle. Transporting millions 
of our youth to and from schools each day is the responsibility 
of thousands of school bus drivers. These people are responsible 
for the safety of their passengers and the control of other traf- 
fic on the roadways for safe operation of the school vehicle. 

The accident site investigator is responsible for collecting 
all the data on accidents. He obtains evidence of factors causing 
highway accidents and tries to correct driver deficiencies, vehi- 
cle deficiencies, and faulty roadways. He is a specialist that 
will supplement the policeman’s role in collecting information 
for legal reasons. Driver education has become a very important 
addition to the curriculum of public and commercial schools . The 
teacher aide for the public driver education programs and the in- 
structors for the commercial driving schools can be prepared 
through the vocational and technical education program. 

Only recently have we recognized the need for pedestrian 
safety specialists on local municipal government payrolls or for 
large chopping centers. The pedestrian can be as detrimental to 
the safe operation of a vehicle as the vehicle can be detrimental 
to safe pedestrian movement. A well trained driver license exam- 
iner is essential to separate those unprepared or incompetent . in- 
dividuals from those individuals who should be granted the privi- 
lege to operate a vehicle on the public roads. 

The debris hazard control specialist is fast becoming an es- 
sential link in the highway safety picture. Not only must he re- 
move the normal debris from accidents and other sources , he must 
know how to cope with such extremely dangerous debris as radioac- 
tive, caustic, or inflammable materials. The traffic records 
analyst is a specialty job emerging through the fast accumulating 
data necessary for efficient and effective operation of our streets 
and highways. The traffic patrolman is another specialty that is 
emerging from the tasks of the policeman as we have known him in 
the past. This highway safety occupation has many dimensions and 
is related to a large number of the established highway safety 
standards . 

It was also concluded that most post— secondary occupational 
preparation institutions presently offer a basic program or cur- 
riculum whereby one or more of these highway safety occupations 
just identified could be trained for as an optional specialty. On 
a limited basis, specialty programs are now offered at post-sec- 
ondary institutions for training emergency -medical technicians, 
highway safety engineering technicians, and traffic patrolmen. 
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The project identified and documented in the Vocational-Technical 
ERIC system over 100 different sets of curriculum materials for 
training in highway safety occupations. 

Some of the major recommendations made to the U.S. Department 
of Transportation were: highway safety representatives should be 

on state and national vocational and technical education advisory 
committees. These committees should have data indicating manpower 
needs, forecasts, and present training capacities for highway safe- 
ty occupations. A team of state and local highway safety authori- 
ties and vocational-technical educators should be drawn together 
in those states with the greatest highway safety manpower needs 
to develop a statewide plan for highway safety manpower develop- 
ment. The vocational and technical education authorities at the 
local and state levels should work with highway safety authorities 
to determine the priority of highway safety manpower needs in re- 
lation to other local and state manpower needs. Additions or re- 
visions in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and the U.S. Office 
of Education Occupational Codes list should be .made to identify 
the occupations within the highway safety area. This should aid 
in standardizing the occupational classifications within the high- 
way safety work force and the acquisition of data necessary for 
training and manpower development. 

The NHTSA should continue to develop task analysis for each 
highway safety occupational category and to provide these analyses 
to agencies or institutions for the purpose of developing an in- 
structional analysis and implementing an educational training 
program. Additional NHTSA manpower development funds should be 
made available to gather manpower data and to perform job and task 
analysis. This information would serve to facilitate the appro- 
priate expenditures of other manpower development funds within 
highway safety occupational preparation. Highway safety special- 
ists and authorities should assist local vocational and technical 
education administrators to identify the priority needs in high- 
way safety occupations, to identify the occupational classifica- 
tions, and to specify the local job openings available for trained 
people in these occupations. Additional literature and informa- 
tional programs identifying career opportunities in the skilled 
and technical highway safety occupations should be developed and 
made available to potential students, school counselors, and par- 
ents . 

Career opportunities in highway safety occupations should be 
written into the occupational exploration and orientation curricu- 
la being developed by many school systems for the kindergarten 
through tenth grade levels of education. The public education 
system for vocational and technical education should be called 
upon to provide manpower development for those highway safety oc- 
cupations with the greatest priority needs and for which this lev- 
el of training is most applicable. The programs may range from 
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the two-year associate degree level to a certificate program to 
a short course for upgrading or retraining. The educational pro- 
gram must be designed specifically to prepare individuals for 
identified job openings or needs. Vocational and technical edu- 
cation funds should be provided to expand, extend, . and/or develop 
highway safety occupational programs where identifiable local and 
state priorities so indicate. Several of the highway safety oc- 
cupational programs would be appropriate expenditures of "new and 
emerging occupations" funds from the 19 6 8 Vocational Education 
Amendments . 

Competent highway safety operations people with an interest 
in and qualifications for teaching in training institutes should 
be identified as possible instructors for future occupational 
preparation programs in highway safety. Newly developed NHTSA 
instructional materials should be planned and workshops held to 
expedite updating and development of occupational preparation 
programs . A task analysis study should be made for each of the 
highway safety occupations to determine the commonality of tasks 
among the various occupations. If sufficient commonality does 
exist, core curricula should be developed for efficient and ef- 
fective training programs. All future course . guides , instructor's 
manuals, and other curriculum materials . for highway . safety occu- 
pational programs should be documented in the Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education Resource Information Center (ERIC). This docu- 
mentation will enable educators to have access to the materials 
through the ERIC dissemination system and through the Abstracts 
of Instructional Materials published by The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education, The Ohio State University. 



More detailed findings, conclusions and recommendations can 
be found in the final report entitled Expansion of Vocational- 
Technical School Programs to Accommodate Highway Safety Manpower 
Requirements as submitted to the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration. A corresponding publication by Daugherty, Brooks, 
and Hyder is available through The Center for Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education, The Ohio State University. This reference was 
written as a guide in developing occupational preparation programs 
. for highway safety. 



This country's transportation system is the most sophisti- 
cated known to man. Within this sophistication, safety has loomed 
as one of the major drawbacks. It is clear to highway safety spe- 
cialists and educators that our public education system, and more 
specifically, our vocational and technical education programs, has 
a significant contribution to make in providing the much needed 
trained manpower to overcome some of those problems in safety. 

The trained manpower will implement safety standards and make safe 
our nation's streets and highways for you and your family. 
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We present this to you state directors for the following 
reasons: 

1) We want you to be aware of this group of emerging occu- 
pations and to point out the additional safety occupations 
that seem to be appearing rapidly. 

2) We want you to see this group of occupations as an ap- 
P^oach to relieve one of our society's greatest ills, 
killing and maiming on our streets and highways. 

3) We want you to become acquainted with the most complete 
resource manual in highway safety occupational training 
materials and programs that is available for vocational 
educators today. The guide entitled. "Highway Safety 
Occupational Program Development Guide," should be use- 
ful to a number of people on your state staffs as well 
as local post-secondary program administrators and in- 
structors. It is to be sent to you through the U.S. 

Office of Education and the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation. 

4) We thought this program could serve to alert you, if you 
don't already know, that the governor of each of our 
states has designated a highway safety representative to 
direct highway safety activities for the state. He, too, 
has received a copy of this guide and just may begin ask- 
ing questions about what your programs can do to train 
people for highway safety. 

5) We want to alert you to the fact that highway safety 
monies, section 402 of the Highway Safety Act, are avail- 
able to the states for manpower development. However, 
these funds are very limited and will probably continue 
to be so for the foreseeable future. Therefore, the 
vocational -technical funds are suggested as a major source 
of revenue. 

6) We want to influence you to consider giving occupationa.l 
training in these safety occupations a much higher pri- 
ority in your state plan than has been the case in the 
past . 

7) We want you to know that The Center will be involved in 
accident site technician teacher training during the next 
nine months . 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION FOR CURRICULUM 
DESIGN AND REVISION 

By: Frank C. Pratzner* 

John Joyner** 



This is a progress report on a research study being conducted 
at The Center for Vocational and Technical Education located at 
The Ohio State University. The title of the project is "The Use 
of Occupational Information for Curriculum Revision and Design." 

The total project is not scheduled to be completed until January , 
1973 . The report I will present concerns the first phase of the 
projectj that of how to collect occupational performance data 
using the Air Force Task Inventory procedures. The second phase 
of the study will deal with how to use this information for re- 
vising existing vocational and technical curricula. 

The task inventory procedures are an application of the U.S. 
Air Force Occupational Survey procedures developed by the Per- 
sonnel Research Labqr^trory , Aerospace Medical Division, Air Force 
Systems Command, Lackland Air Force Base, Texas. This project is 
attempting to adapt these procedures for use with civilian occu- 
pations and to devise methods for using the data collected for 
revising existing curricula. 

A task inventory is a list of appropriate duty and task state- 
ments covering the tasks performed by workers in an occupational 
area such as automotive mechanics, data processing, etc. 

Diagram 1 shows a page from an automotive mechanics task 
inventory we have developed at The Center. It shows the duty and 
task statements as they are listed. The duty statement, "perform- 
ing engine overhaul activities," is identified by the letter T and 
the task statements begin with numbers under the duty beginning 
with "adjust valves" and so on. 



*Dr . Frank C. Pratzner Is a Research and Development Spe- 
cial 1st, The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The 
Ohio State University. 

**Mr . John Joyner Is a Vocational Counselor with the Univer- 
sity Counseling Center, The Ohio State University. 
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Automotive Mechanics Task Inventory Page 2 of pages 


listed below are a duty and the tasks which it includes. 

CHECK ALL TASKS WHICH YOU PERFORM. ADD ANY TASKS YOU DO WHICH 
ARE NOT LISTED, THEN RATE THE TASKS YOU HAVE CHECKED. 


CHEC* 


l TIME SPENT 


y 


1. Vary Much Below 

Average 

2. Below Avaraga 

3. Slightly Below Aver- 

aga 

** . About Averaga 

5. Slightly Above Aver- 
age 

6. Above Average 

7. Very Much Above 
Average 


F. PERFORMING - ENGINE OVERHAUL ACTIVITIES 


if 

Dona 


1. Adjust valves 






2. Check head for warp 






3. Check or replace exhaust manifolds 






4, Clean engines 






5, Clean engine parts and check for condition 






6. Diagnose valve train and head malfunctions 






7, Disassemble engines 






8, Fit piston pins 






9a Grind valves 






10. Inspect exhaust systems 






lia Inspect the crankshaft and connecting rod assembly using 
micrometers and other equipment 






12. Perform operational inspections ox positive crankcase ventila- 
tion systems 






13. Perform operational inspections of engine lubrication systems 






14. Remove engines from vehicles 






l5. Repair oil pumps 






16. Replace connecting rods and bearings 






17. Replace crankshaft and bearings 






18. Replace engine mounts 






19, Replace flywheel, muffler and/or tail pipe assemblies 






20. Replace flywheeJ ring gears 






21. Replace gaskets and seals 






^2. Replace oil pumps 



















Diagram 1 
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A task inventory contains a section for collecting identifi- 
cation and background information. Included are data concerning 
present job titles, type of business employed in, number of years 
of experience, and where training for the job was received. Ad- 
ditional questions could be added in order to collect further 
information to better describe the sample being surveyed. 

The task inventory is also used to collect occupational per- 
formance information from workers. Generally, this is done by. 
mailing the inventories to the encumbent workers as you would in 
any typical survey when the names and the addresses of the workers 
can be identified. The task inventory is constructed so that it 
can be self-administered so that a worker, such as a secretary or 
mechanic, can fill out the inventory by simply reading the tasks 
and checking the ones he or she performs . A duty composes a large 
segment of work performed by an individual. It is composed of 
several related task statements. For example, in. the automotive 
mechanics task inventory, "maintaining and repairing cooling sys- 
tems" is identified as a duty and includes the 15 task statements 
that comprise it. 

(Diagram 2) Duty statements are designated by action words 
ending in "ing." There are generally two types of duties in a 
task inventory. The first type is supervisory activities such as 
supervising, organizing, planning, directing, implementing, train- 
ing, inspecting, and evaluating. This type of duty statement is 
placed first in the inventory. The second type of duty statement 
concerns work performance activities such as performing, maintain- 
ing, troubleshooting, repairing, removing and replacing, adjusting, 
and installing. The work performance duties follow the supervisory 
duties in the inventory. 

Diagram 3 shows the 17 duty statements we used in construct- 
ing our automotive mechanics task inventory. Notice that an. object 
is frequently used with these action words in describing duties . 

For example, maintaining and repairing power trains, maintaining 
and repairing automatic transmissions. As you can see, we have 
defined 10 separate duties relating to maintaining and repairing 
various components of the automobile . 

A task statement is the smallest unit or work activity de- 
fined in the task inventory. It forms a significant part of a 
duty. Although it is difficult to state all task statements at 
the same level, with practice, one can become quite skillful at 
writing task statements at approximately the same level or degree 
of accuracy. 

It should be noted that tasK statements are expressed in 
similar terms, each beginning with a present tense action verb, 
such as repair, replace, analyze. The subject "X" is understood 
for each task statement and not stated at the beginning of each. 
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DUTY 


TASK 


STATEMENTS 




1 . 


Check coolant freezing point. 




2 . 


Check coolant temperature. 


M 


3 . 


Check over flow tank and accessories, 


A 


4 . 


Chemically clean and flush cooling system. 


1 


5 . 


INSPECT/ ADJUST AND/OR REPLACE FAN, 


N 

T 

A 


6 . 


Inspect and/or repair blowers on air-cooled engines. 


7 . 


Inspect water hoses. 


1 


8 . 


Remove and reinstall radiators. 


N 

1 

N 


9 . 


Replace freeze plugs. 


10 . 


Replace radiator and/or heater hoses, 


G 


11 . 


Repuce variable-speed fan. 




12 . 


Replace water pump. 


A 


13 . 


Solder minor leaks in radiator. 


N 

D 


14 . 


Test and replace coolant pressure caps, 




15 . 


Test and replace thermostat, 



REPAIRING COOLING SYSTEMS 



Diagram 2 
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DUTY STATEMENTS - 

A. Organizing and Planning 

B. Supervising 

C. Evaluating and Inspecting 

D. Training 

E. Performing Maintenance Control Functions 

F. Performing - Engine Overhaul Activities 
6. Maintaining and Repairing Power Trains 

H. Maintaining and Repairing Automatic Trans- 
missions 

I. Maintaining and Repairing Electrical Systems 

J. Maintaining and Repairing Fuel Systems 

K. Maintaining and Repairing Cooling Systems 

L. Maintaining and Repairing Standard and Power 
Steering Units 

M. Maintaining and Repairing Braking Systems 

N. Maintaining and Repairing Front Ends 

O. Maintaining and Repairing Automobile Air 
Conditioners 

P. Maintaining and Repairing Automobile Heaters 

Q. Lubricating and Maintaining 

r 

Diagram 3 
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Several considerations must be kept in mind constantly when con- 
structing, reviewing, and editing the task statements. First, the 
purposes to be served by the information collected. Second, the 
individual whose job is being surveyed and who will complete the 
inventory. Third, the format to be used so that the data can be 
easily processed using electronic computers . 

Diagram 2 displays several examples of task statements 
written according to the format just described. Note how the task 
statements are organized alphabetically, enabling the person re- 
sponding to the list to easily observe whether all those tasks he 
performs related to each action word are included on the list. 

The Air Force task inventory analysis techniques offer several 
advantages over other task analysis and occupational survey tech- 
niques . 

First, the technique is economical. Data can be collected 
from hundreds of workers in an occupational field for less than 
it would cost to collect the data from a few cases using profes- 
sional job analysts. 

Secondly, the information collected is quantifiable. The 
number of people performing any given task can be counted and 
their characteristics described. 

Since the data collected by task inventories is quantifiable, 
it may be stored, manipulated, analyzed, and recorded by computer. 
The results of the inventory can be validated and checked for 
stability using conventional statistical techniques. 

The technique yields information that is accurate. Workers 
do not inflate their job descriptions in terms of the number or 
difficulty levels of tasks reported. There is a high probability 
that significant tasks missing from the inventory will be written 
in by workers who perform them. 

The task inventory analysis procedure utilizes the features 
of conventional survey methods for constructing and validating 
occupational analysis. This procedure includes the following 
steps. First, is the location of initial sources of task state- 
ments by searching publication indexes, catalogs, and other stan- 
dard references. The results of other job analysis and curriculum 
guides are good sources of initial task statements. 

The next step is to construct the preliminary task inventory. 
This is done by merging all the initial task statements that have 
been identified by the literature search. At this point only the 
duplicate task statements are removed from the total list. Tenta- 
tive duty categories are identified and each task statement is 
placed under the appropriate duty heading . 



no 



in 



Next, the preliminary task inventory is reviewed by consul- 
tants from the occupational area to be surveyed. The consultant 
review is accomplished with a face-to-face interview with each 
consultant. At least four consultants should be used for each 
task inventory. Generally, no more than six will be needed. 

During the interview of the consultant, the interviewer will read 
each task statement aloud and ask leading questions about it. 
Examples of the types of questions to ask are: Is the task state- 

ment clear? Will everyone understand what this means? Is the 
task covered by a previous task statement in the inventory? Does 
this task fit better under another duty? Are there any other tasks 
which should be included under this duty heading? Is the task per- 
formed in your business? The preliminary task inventory is re- 
vised, based on the consultants’ comments and recommendations for 
changes or additions to the duty and task statements . _ Once the 
task inventory has been revised, a sample of workers is selected 
to respond to the inventory. Conventional sampling techniques 
are used in order to obtain representative samples of workers. 

The revised job inventory is administered to the workers. 

The workers report items of identification, background informa- 
tion, duties and tasks they perform, the relative amount of time 
they spend on these activities, and other information asked for. 

The workers are given the following instructions for respond- 
ing to the task statements. They are asked to carefully read 
each of the task statements and place a check mark in the column 
labeled check for each task which they perform on their present 
job. After checking all the tasks they perform they are then 
asked to rate the tasks they have checked by placing a number from 
one to seven in the column labeled "Time. Spent" which most closely 
estimates the amount of time they spend in performing the task. 

Time spent means the total time they spend on each task they are 
rating compared with the time they spend on each of the other 
tasks they perform. Space is also provided at the bottom of the 
page and the respondents are instructed to write in and rate any 
tasks they do which are not listed. For example: they are asked 
to compare with the other tasks they do on the job the time spent 
on each task rated: 1 = very much below average; 2 = below aver- 

age; 3 = slightly below average; 4 = about average; 5 = slightly 
above average; 6 = above average; 7 = very much above average. 

Diagram 4 is an example of how the respondent might fill out 
a page from the inventory: checking the tasks he performs, writing 

in an additional task that was not included on the inventory , and 
rating those tasks he has checked. 

The completed task inventory booklets that are received from 
the worker sample are scanned and coded for data processing . This 
includes recording all additional tasks that have been written in 
by workers filling out the inventory. 
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Example 



Automotive Mechanics Task Inventory 


Page 19 of 23 Pages 


listed below are a duty and the tasks which it includes. 

CHECK ALL TASKS WHICH YOU PERFORM. ADD ANY TASKS YOU DO WHICH 
ARE NOT LISTED, THEN RATE THE TASKS YOU HAVE CHECKED. 


CHECK 


TIME SPENT 


y 

if 

Done 


1. Very Much Below 
Average 

2. Below Average 

3» Slightly Below Aver- 

ege - 

4* About Average 
S* Slightly Above Aver- 
age 

6* Above Average 
7. Very Much Above 
Average 


M. MAINTAINING AND REPAIRING BRAKING SYSTEMS 


1. Repair master cylinder 






2. Repair wheel cylinder 


/ 


7 


3. Replace brake hoses and lines 


✓ 




4. Replace brake shoes 


✓ 


b 


5. Kesurtace brake drums 






(o. OdfttAf 


v/ 


1 

































Diagram 4 
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Next, the data is analyzed with the aid of the computer. Job 
descriptions for each job title included in the survey can be gen- 
erated. Also, different descriptions, indicating the difference 
in the tasks performed by groups of workers, can be printed. 

And finally, the task inventory is again reviced, based on 
the results of the survey. Tasks written in by incumbent workers 
are also added to the inventory . 

Next, let us consider the type of data obtained from the sur- 
vey. We can get summaries of the background data describing . the 
characteristics of the worker sample. We can also get task job 
descriptions indicating the percent of respondents . performing each 
task. These may be computed for the total occupational area and 
also for any specific job title desired. 

Diagram 5 shows the format of a typical job description, this 
one being for computer console operators. The total number of 
respondents included is 54, as indicated by the N = 54 in the 
parentheses. The column headed "D-TSK" refers to the original . 
location of the task on the task inventory. The letter referring 
to the duty under which the task was listed and the number refer- 
ring to the rank of the task under the duty. As indicated by the 
column heading , the tasks are ranked by the percent of members 
performing with the most frequent task listed first. 

We are also able to compute percent of time spent ratings 
based on the time spent ratings given by the workers. In computing 
the time spent ratings, it is assumed that the total of the re- 
spondents' ratings equals 100 percent of his work time. There- 
fore, each rating is expressed as a percent of that total. To 
convert an individual's raw rating to a percent, the following 
formula is used. A respondent’s single task rating is divided by 
the sum of his total ratings and multiplied by 100. Let me again 
emphasize that the relative time spent ratings are just that: .. they 
are relative and no absolute values should be assumed. 

Diagram 5 shows the average percent time spent by members 
performing as well as the percent of members performing data. The 
average percent time spent by members performing is derived by 
computing a mean time spent for those members performing. The 
diagram also indicates the average percent of time spent by all 
members. This column differs from the average percent time spent 
by members performing only in that the total number in the sample 
or job description was divided into the sum of the time spent 
ratings to obtain the figures shown. The fourth column shown is 
simply a cumulative sum of average percent time spent by all mem- 
bers. This column is a cumulative sum of column 3. From. this 
column we can identify those tasks that account for any given per- 
cent of the time of the sample. 
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TASK JOB DESCRIPTION FOR COMPUTER CONSOLE OPERATOR <N = 54) 



CUMULATIVE SUM OF AVERAGE PERCENT TIME SPENT BY ALL MEMBERS 

AVERAGE PERCENT TIME SPENT BY ALL MEMBERS 

AVERAGE PERCENT TIME SPENT BY MEMBERS PERFORMING 1 

Ranked by . . . PERCENT OF MEMBERS PERFORMING 1 

D-TSK TASK TITLE J 



H 


6 


Load programs and data cards 


92.59 


4.38 


4.05 


4.05 


H 


4 


Determine cause of machine stops and malfunctions 


88.89 


3.06 


2.72 


6.78 


H 


15 


Operate console 


88.89 


4.10 


3.65 


10.42 


H 


13 


Operate card reader 


85.19 


3.84 


3.27 


13.70 


H 


46 


Set up computer for operation 


85.19 


3.94 


3.35 


17.05 


H 


44 


Select and mount tapes 


85.19 


3.97 


3.38 


20.43 


H 


43 


Select and mount disks 


83.33 


3.39 


2.82 


23.25 


H 


28 


Perform card-to-printer operation 


81.48 


2.76 


2.25 


25.50 


H 


35 


Perform tape-to-printer operation 


79.63 


3.18 


2.53 


28.03 


H 


21 


Operate magnetic tape unit 


79.63 


3.94 


3.14 


31.17 


H 


20 


Operate key punch machines or verifiers 


79.63 


4.67 


3.72 


34.89 


H 


7 


Locate tapes in storage media or tape library 


79.63 


2.88 


2.29 


37.18 


H 


40 


Review processing steps before job is put on computer 


77.78 


3.53 


2.74 


39.92 


H 


29 


Perform compilation or assembly 


75.93 


2.73 


2.07 


41.99 


H 


26 


Operate sorter 


75.93 


2.91 


2.21 


44.20 


H 


31 


Perform operator maintenance on automatic data 














processing equipment 


75.93 


2.68 


2.03 


46.23 


H 


2 


Analyze machine operation through use of messages 














received from the equipment 


75.93 


3.18 


2.42 


48.65 


H 


32 


Perform punched card-to-tape conversion operation 


70.37 


2.62 


1.84 


50.49 


H 


38 


Prepare special carriage control tapes 


70.37 


1.92 


1.35 


51.85 


H 


3 


Analyze machine operation through use of conditions 














displayed 


68.52 


3.14 


2 .15 


54.00 


H 


42 


Screen reports, cards, or programs for obvious errors 














and initiate correction 


68.52 


2.63 


1.80 


55.80 


H 


8 


Maintain card files (source object, etc.) 


66.67 


2.59 


1.72 


57.53 


H 


19 


Operate interpreter 


64.81 


2.51 


1.63 


59.15 


H 


16 


Operate decollator 


62.96 


2.73 


1.72 


60.87 


H 


9 


Maintain current run tapes 


62.96 


2.80 


1.76 


62.63 


H 


12 


Make switch settings 


61.11 


2.79 


1.71 


64.34 


H 


1 


Analyze job steps to determine data recovery points 


59.26 


2.04 


1.21 


65.55 


H 


33 


Perform tape-to-card conversion operation 


57.41 


2.31 


1.33 


66.87 


H 


18 


Operate forms bursting equipment 


55.56 


2.40 


1.33 


68.21 


H 


25 


Operate reproducer 


55.56 


1.82 


1.01 


69.22 


H 


30 


Perform debugging runs 


53.70 


2.34 


1.26 


70.48 


H 


39 


Record time log for unscheduled maintenance 


51.85 


2.38 


1.24 


71.71 


H 


10 


Maintain levels of data processing supplies 


51.85 


2.27 


1.18 


72.89 


H 


14 


Operate collator 


50.00 


2.51 


1.25 


74.14 


H 


36 


Prepare control decks 


44.44 


1.78 


0.79 


74.93 


H 


41 


Schedule sequence of users during shift for effective 














organization of run 


42.59 


3.09 


1.32 


76.25 


H 


5 


Interrogate memory locations on the console 


42.59 


2.11 


0.90 


77.15 


H 


54 


Wire control panels 


42.59 


2.15 


0.91 


78.06 


H 


50 


Strip tape and add new load point 


40.74 


1.60 


0.65 


78.71 


H 


55 


Wire reproducer control panels 


38.89 


1.93 


0.75 


79.46 


F 


22 


Operate office machines 


35.19 


2.18 


0.77 


80.23 


H 


11 


Maintain technical files on equipment operation 














and procedural change 


33.33 


2.13 


0.71 


80.94 


H 


37 


Prepare service action requests 


31.48 


2.02 


0.64 


81.57 


H 


47 


Splice magnetic tape and leaders 


31.48 


1.13 


0.36 


81.93 


H 


52 


Update current source programs 


29.63 


1.59 


0.47 


82.40 


H 


17 


Operate document writer 


29.63 


2.55 


0.76 


83.16 


H 


23 


Operate punched card accounting machines 


27.78 


1.79 


0.50 


83.65 



Diagram 5 
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difference description 



GROUP 1 s DATA PROCESSING MANAGERS 

GROUP 2 = DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS PERSONNEL 



DIFFERENCE IN PERCENT PERFORMING GROUP 2 MINUS GROUP 1 
PERCENT PERFORMING, GROUP 1 

PERCENT PERFORMING, GROUP 2 " I 

TASK TITLE * 



C u Coordinate scheduling of machine work load 
C 20 Plan and schedule work assignments for operators 
C 11 Evaluate work performance of operators 
C 34 Supervise data processing machine operators 
C 12 Inform person of prime responsibility of repeated errors 
in input data 

C 19 Plan and schedule duty assignments for data automation 
activity 

A IS Plan and schedule data services work assignments 
C 30 Schedule basic input into automated data systems 
C 23 Prepare recommendations for improved efficiency in 
automatic data processing equipment operations 
C 33 Supervise apprentice data processing machine operators 
A 11 Monitor the meeting of deadline** 

A 12 Notify person of prime responsibility of deadlines 
A 7 Evaluate work performance of data services personnel 
C IS Monitor the maintenance of utilization logs on automatic 
data processing equipment 

A 13 Order data automation supplies and equipment 
A 23 Supervise operation of punched card or tape filing systems 
C 1 Control tape utilization and assignment 
C 17 Plan and conduct on-the-job training in data processing 
equipment operations 

C 32 Schedule machine inspection and rep.'ir 

C 2 2 Prepare operating instructions concerning local reports 
A 22 Supervise distribution of reports or programs 
C 18 Plan and conduct on-the-job training in data processing 
procedures 

C 3 Coordinate one time report requirements with person of 
prime responsibility 

C 31 Schedule basic input into manual data systems 
C 35 Supervise data processing machine supervisors 
C 27 Requisition supplies 

C 13 Maintain operating manuals and directives affecting 
machine room function 

A 16 Plan facility modification . ... 

C 16 Perform periodic inspections of data automation activities 
C 7 Develop computer operating instructions 

A 6 Establish data services production controls and standards 
C 5 Coordinate with programmers and systems personnel on 
matters of joint interest 

C 2 Coordinate errors in programming logic with programmers 
A 14 Perform automatic data processing equipment financial 
planning 

A 17 Prepare or audit personnel records 

C 26 Requisition auxiliary data processing equipment such as 
decollators or forms bursters 
C 10 Evaluate performance history on specific jobs 
A 19 Schedule input from person of prime responsibility 

F 3 2 Schedule computer runs for several days or more in advance 

A 18 Review machine run reports for accuracy 

A 4 Conduct on-the-job training for data services personnel 



66.67 
63.33 

63.33 

58.33 

70.00 

55.00 

61.67 

53.33 

65.00 

50.00 

70.00 

63.33 

61.67 

56.67 

51.67 

50.00 

46.67 

50.00 

46.67 

53.33 

53.33 

50.00 

63.33 

41.67 

40.00 

40.00 

51.67 

48.33 

41.67 

63.33 

50.00 

61.67 

58.33 

40.00 

36.67 

33.33 

41.67 

41.67 
40.00 

51.67 

48.33 



5.88 
4 .41 
5.88 
1.47 

14.71 

1.47 

8.82 

2.94 

14.71 

0.00 

20.59 

14.71 

13.24 

8.82 
5.88 
4 . 41 
1.47 

5.88 

2.94 

10.29 

10.29 

7 . 35 

22.06 

1.47 

1.47 

1.47 

13.24 
10.29 
4 .41 
£6 .47 
14.71 

26.47 
23 .53 

5.88 

2.94 

0.00 

8.82 

8.82 

7.35 
19.12 
18.18 



-60.78 
-58.92 
-57.45 
-56. 8f 

-55.29 

-53.53 

-52.84 

-50.39 

-50.29 

-50.00 

-49.41 

-48.63 

-48.43 

-47.84 

-45.78 

-45.59 

-45.20 

-44.12 

-43.73 

-43.04 

-43.04 

-42.65 

-41.27 

-40.20 

-38.53 

-38.53 

-38.43 

-38.04 

-37.25 

-36.86 

-35.29 

-35.20 

-34.80 

-34.12 

-33.73 

-33.33 

-32.84 

-32.84 

-32.65 

-32.55 

-32.16 



Diagram 6 
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Another type of data that can be computed is the difference 
description as shown for data processing managers and data pro- 
cessing systems personnel in Diagram 6. The three columns show 
the percent performing for each group and the difference in the 
percent performing, noting that the first task listed, "coordinates 
scheduling of machine work load," is performed by 66.67 percent of 
the systems personnel and only 5.8 percent of the managers. This 
shows 60.78 percent more performance by the systems personnel. 

I've just shown you a couple of examples so that you can be 
aware of what can be done with this type of data. Now let us 
discuss some of the uses of the task data. 

First, job descriptions can be developed and validated to 
determine what different jobs exist, this relation to each other, 
and what the incumbent of each job is required to do. Detailed 
job descriptions can be developed for all job types within the 
occupational area. 

Secondly, the data can be used to determine job differences 
in relationships to be used in identifying and structuring the 
specific jobs into career ladders and career fields, thus iden- 
tifying job clusters. 

Third, the data can be used to determine training which can 
be reduced or eliminated. Obsolete subject matter can be iden- 
tified and removed from existing curricula. 

Also, critical tasks that could be taught in a vocational or 
technical program can be determined. The critical tasks that 
should be included in an occupational competency and certification 
test can be identified. And finally, the job descriptions that 
are validated serve as valuable counseling aides to help students 
get reliable perceptions of occupations . 

These are probably only a few of the potential uses should 
this type of valid and reliable occupational performance data be 
available for use by vocational educators. 
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PARTY 



Issues in Leadership Development 
for Occupational Education 
in the Community-Junior Colleges 



liS 



ISSUES IN LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
r OR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
THE COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Group Discussion Summary Report 

Group Leader: Lee G. Henderson* 

Reporter: Fred L. Wellman** 



Introduction 

During the afternoon session of January 11 } 1972 , participants 
of the national seminar identified critical issues which 

deemed important in the development of vocational ntifie^the 
education at the post -secondary level. The group identified the 
issues for the purpose of supplying future direction to those 
addressing the problems of post-secondary vocational-techmca 
edu^lionf The issues have been categorized into four general 
areas as follows: 



1. Personnel Development 
a) 



How realistic are "academic" standards in teacher prepa- 
ration for occupational technical facult y? 

b) Retraining of the post -secondary faculty in career educa- 
tion approaches . 

Cooperation in Federal and State-Level Administration of 

Vocational-Technical Education 

a) There needs to be a meeting between state directors of 
vocational-technical education and state directors of 
munity colleges to discuss common problems. 

VO The U S Office of Education (both vocational-technical 
I£d higher education bureaus) should take the leadership 
in assisting state directors of vocational education and 



*Dr. Lee G. Henderson 
leges, Florida Department 

**Dr . Fred L. Well man 
Col lege Board . 



is Director, Division of Community Col- 
o f Educat i on . 

is Executive Secretary, Illinois Junior 
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state directors of community colleges to jointly consider 
problems common to both administrators as related to post- 
secondary vocational-technical education. 

c) Means need to be developed to open communications with 
other groups such as chief state school officers , state 
higher education executive officers, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the National Chamber of Commerce, 
etc., in discussing post-secondary vocational-technical 
education. 

d) Further consideration should be given to the problem of 
vocational education master planning for states and lack 
of involvement of some community college educators in 
this process . 

e) Consideration should be given to determine whether federal 
funds should be widely distributed or concentrated in a 
few pilot demonstration vocational-technical education 
programs . 

f) Consideration should be given to a more efficient and ef- 
fective way of determining the effects of proposed state 
and federal legislation as it relates to vocational-tech- 
ni :al education. 

g) is essential that studies be conducted to identify the 
change agents in community colleges in states. 

Vocational-Technical Education Planning and Funding 

a) There is considerable need for a systematic plan to gather 
and present data necessary in effective delivery and plan- 
ning systems for vocational and technical education at the 
post-secondary level. 

b) Consideration should be given to techniques and methods 
for stimulating community college administrators to devel- 
op more short-term training programs as opposed to the 
normal two-year associate degree programs for vocational 
and technical education. 

c) An effort should be made to coordinate the "model building” 
efforts for post-secondary vocational-technical education 
being developed by research and development centers through- 
out the nation. 

d) Additional emphasis needs to be placed on the efforts to 
secure increased federal funding for operating vocational- 
technical programs, incluuJ ng a fair distribution of exist- 
ing funds through the post -secondary-level institutions. 
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e) There is a need for further discussion and consideration 
of capital outlay projects and needed construction funds 
in the areas of vocational-technical education. 



Career Education 

a) In developing moaels of career education, emphasis should 
be placed on extending the models from kindergarten throug 
grade 16 . Ways of extending existing model development 
efforts to include the post -secondary level is essential. 

b) Further consideration should be given to the attitudes of 
the general public that may develop toward career educa- 
tion and have implications for future diffusion efforts 
in this area. 
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PLANNING COMMITTEE 



Dr. Lee Henderson, Director 
Division of Community Colleges 
State Department of Education 
Tallahassee . Florida 3 304 

Dr. S. V. Martorana 
Vice Chancellor for Two-Year 
Colleges 

State University of New York 
8 Thurlow Terrace 
Albany, New York 12224 



Dr. Albert Riendeau, Chief 
Tost -Secondary Branch 
Division of Adult and Vocational- 
Technical Education 
U.S. Office of Education 
7th and D Street, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Mr. Kenneth Skaggs 
Coordinator of Occupational 
Education 

American Association of Junior 
Colleges 

One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



CENTER STAFF 

Darrell Ward - Coordinator, Product Utilization and Training 

Ron Daugherty - Project Director 

Wayne Schroeder - Dissemination Specialist 

Anne Hayes - Froject Associate 

Gus Korb - Project Associate 

Pauline Frey - Secretary 
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APPENDIX B 



Program 
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SUNDAY 

MONDAY 



MONDAY 



NATIONAL SEMINAR FOR STATE DIRECTORS 
OF COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGES 

January 9-10-11, 1972 -- Christopher Inn, Columbus, Ohio 



January 9 — 7:30 - 9:30 p.m. Registration Hotel Lobby 



January 10 — Morning Session 

Chairman — Carrol deBroekert (Oregon) 



8:00 - 9:30 


Registration 


Hotel Lobby 




8:30 - 9:00 


"Welcome and Introduction to 
The Seminar" 


Suite B 


Speaker 

Robert E. Taylor 


9:00 - 10:00 


"Improved Communications in State 
Administration of Vocational 
Education" 


Suite B 


Speakers 

S. V. Martonana 

John E. Snyder 


10:00 - 10:15 


Coffee 






10:15 - 11:00 


"Reaction to Ccmnunications Topic" 
2 small group sessions 


Pool Lounge 
Suite B 


Leaders 

S. V. Martoraiv 
John E. Snyder 


11:00 - 11:15 


Discussion Reports 


Suite B 


Reporters 
S. V. Martonana 
John E. Snyder 


11:15 - 12:00 


RED Report 

"Comprehensive Infonration System 
for Occupational Education" 

(CIS) 


Suite B 


Speaker 
Paul V. Braden 


12:00 - 1:15 


Lunch (individually arranged) 






January 10 — 


Afternoon Session 

Chairman — John C. Mundt (Washington) 






1:15 - 2:30 


Progrm Articulation 
"High School — Comnunity College" 
"Proprietary School — Comnunity 
College" 

"Baccalaureate Degree — Comnunity 
College" 


Suite B 


Speakers 
F. Dean Lillie 

William Goddard 

Louis W. Bender 


2:30 - 3:15 


"Reaction to presentations on 
articulation" - 3 snail group 
sessions 


3 Session Leaders 
Pool Lounge F. Dean Lillie 
(sunken area) 

Pool Lounge Louis W. Bender 
(pool side) 

Suite B William Goddard 


3:15 - 3:35 


Coffee 
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3:35 - 3:50 Discussion Reports 



Suite B 



3:50 - 4:30 R&D Reports Suite B 

"Highway Safety" 

"Occupational Information for 
Curriculum Design and Revision" 

MONDAY January 10 — Evening Session 

5:30 - 6:30 Hospitality Hour Suite A 



7:00 - 9:00 Banquet Suite B 

Toastmaster 

Presentation of Speaker 
Speaker — 

"Career Education and the 
Ccnmunity -Junior College" 



Reporters 
F. Dean Lillie 
Louis W. Bender 
William Goddard 

Speakers 
Ron Daugherty 
Frank C. Pratzner 
and John Joyner 



Sponsor 

Brodhead-Garrett 
Tom Rogers 
( representative ) 



Richard E. Wilson 
Albert J. Riendeau 
Robert Worthington 



TUESDAY January 11 — Morning Session 

Chairman — Dale C. Schatz • 
(Missouri) 

8:00 - 8:30 Travel from hotel to The Center 



8:30 - 9:15 "The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education" 

9:15 - 9:45 "Career Education — an Educational 
Concept" 

9:45 - 10:15 Coffee with The Center staff 

10:15 - 11:00 RSD Report 

"School Bai-.ed Comprehensive Career 
Education Model" 

11:00 - 11:45 Reaction to Career Education 



11:45 - 1:30 No host group luncheon and travel to 
hotel - Terrace Dining Room, 

The Ohio Union 

TUESDAY January 11 — Afternoon Session 

Chairman — Ron Daugherty (The Center) 



The Center 
Auditorium 



Auditorium 

Auditorium 

Auditorium 



Method 
O.S.U. Bus 

Speaker 

Kenney E. Gray 
Speaker 

Keith R. Goldhammer 



Speaker 
Bruce Reinhart 



Auditorium Panel 



Bruce Reinhart 
Keith R. Goldhaumer 

Method 
O.S.U. Bus 



1:30 - 2:00 Hotel checkout 
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2:00 


-2:30 


"Critical Issues in Leadership 
Development for Occupational 
Education in the Corrmunity- 
Junior College" 


Suite B 
Pool Lounge 


Leaders 

Fred L. Wellman 
Lee G. Henderson 


2:30 


- 2:40 


Discussion Reports 


Suite B 


Reporters 
Fred L. Wellman 
Lee G. Henderson 


2:40 


- 3:00 


"Suninary of Seminar" 


Suite B 


Speaker 

Richard E. Wilson 


3:00 


- 3:15 


"Reimbursement Procedures and 
Evaluation of Seminar" 


Suite B 


Coordination 
Seminar Staff 
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MONDAY MORNING PROGRAM SPEAKERS AND CHAIRMAN 



Dr. Paul V. Braden 

Research and Development Specialist 

The Center 

The Ohio State University 

Mr. Carrol deBroekert 
Associate Superintendent for 
Community Colleges in Oregon 
942 Lancaster Drive, N.E. 

Salem , Oregon 97310 

Dr. S. V. Martorana 

Vice Chancellor for Two-Year Colleges 

State University of New York 

8 Thurlow Terrace 

Albany, New York 12224 



Dr. John E. Snyder, Assistant 

Commissioner for Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building, 11th Floor 
120 East 10th 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 

Dr. Robert E. Taylor, Director 
The Center 

The Ohio State University 



MONDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING PROGRAM SPEAKERS AND CHAIRMAN 



Dr. Louis W. Bender 
Professor of Higher Education 
Department of Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahasc'' 1 , Florida 32306 

Dr. Ronald D. 'augherty 
Assistant Coordinator 
Field Services and Special Projects 
The Center 

The Ohio State University 

Dr. William Goddard, Executive Director 
of Trade and Technical Education 
2021 L Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Mr. John Joyner 
Vocational Counselor 
University Counseling Center 
The Ohio State University 

Dr. F. Dean Li Hi e 
Associate Director for Community 
Colleges 

215 State Services Building 
Denver , Colorado 80203 
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Mr. John C. Mundt 
Executive Director 
State Board for Community College 
Education 
P.O. Eox 1666 

Olympia, Washington 98501 

Dr. Frank C. Pratzner 

Research and Development Specialist 

The Center 

The Ohio State University 

Dr. Albert Riendeau, Chief 
Post-Secondary Branch 
Division of Adult and Vocational- 
Technical Education 
U.S. Office of Education 
7th and D Street, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Mr. Thomas K. Rogers 
Educational Consultant 
Brodhead-Garrett Company 
4560 East 71st Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44105 
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Dr. Richard E. Wilson 
Associate Executive Director 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges 

• One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Dr . Robert Worthington 
Associate Commissioner 
Bureau of Adult, Vocational t and 
and Technical Education 
U.S. Office of Education 
7th and D Street, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 



TUESDAY PROGRAM SPEAKERS AND CHAIRMAN 



Dr. Ronald D. Daugherty, Assistant 
Coordinator 

Field Services and Special Projects 
The Center 

The Ohio State University 

Dr. Keith Goldhammer, Dean 
School of Education 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis , Oregon 97331 

Dr. Kenney E. Gray 
Assistant to the Director 
The Center 

The Ohio State University 

Dr. Lee G. Henderson, Director 
Division of Community Colleges 
Department of Education 528-K 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Dr. Bruce Reinhart 

Research and Development Specialist 

The Center 

The Ohio State University 



Dr. Dale C. Schatz, Coordinator 
Junior College Programs 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 

Dr. Fred L. Wellman 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Junior College Board 
544 lies Park Place 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Dr. Richard E. Wilson 
Associate Executive Director 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges 

One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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APPENDIX C 



Participants 
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NATIONAL SEMINAR FOR STATE DIRECTORS 
OF COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Leland P. Baldwin 
Assistant Chancellor, Community 
Colleges 
825 15th Street 
Sacramento, California 9 5 814 

L. Everett Belote 
Associate Secretary 
Illinois Junior College Board 
Springfield, Illinois 61100 

Louis W. Bender 
Professor of Higher Education 
Department of Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 3 2 306 

Donald M. Brill 
Assistant Director, Community 
Colleges 

137 East Wilson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 5 3 703 

Lowell Burkett 

American Vocational Association 
1510 H Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

Charles H. Buzzell 
Associate Commissioner of Educa- 
tion 

Division of Occupational Education 

182 Tremont Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 0 2100 

Searle F . Charles 
Executive Officer 
Community Colleges 
1 Niles Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 0 610 5 

John T . Condon 

Executive Director, Junior College 
Board 

1624 West Adams 

State Community College Board 

Phoenix, Arizona 850 0 7 



L . C . Crouch 

Director-Associate Commissioner 
Community -Junior Colleges 
120 East 10th 
Topeka, Kansas 6 6 600 

Carrol deBroekert 
Associate Superintendent for 
Community Colleges 

9 42 Lancaster Drive, N.E. 
Salem, Oregon 97304 

Calvin Dellefield 
Executive Director 
National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 
Washington, D.C* 20004 

Charles Donnelly , Director 
Community College Division 

10 0 North Arlington Avenue 
Reno , Nevada 89 5 0 0 

William G. Dwyer 
President of Board of Regional 
Community Colleges 
177 Milk Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02109 

Charles 0. Ferguson 
Dean, Statewide Services 
University of Alaska 
College, Alaska 9 9 701 

Luther L. Garrett 
Assistant Director of Voca- 
tional Education 
P.0. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39200 

William Goddard 
Executive Director of Trade 
and Technical Education 
2021 L Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Keith Goldhammer, Dean 
School of Education 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 9 7331 

Dana B. Hamel, Chancellor 
Community College System 
P.0. Box 1558 
Richmond, Virginia 23212 

Dean M. Hansen 

Institute of Higher Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 

Ray Hawkins , Director 
Community College Programs 
Coordinating Board 
Texas College and University 
System 

State Finance Building 
Austin, Texas 78711 

Philip C. Helland^ 

Chancellor 

Minnesota Junior College Board 
550 Cedar 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Lee G. Henderson, Director 
Division of Community Colleges 
State Department of Education 
523 Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 3230 4 

Richard Kendell 

Planning Analyst 

Academic Affairs 

136 East South Temple 

Salt Lake City, Utah 8410 0 

Max J. Lerner 

Vice Chancellor for Two-Year 
Colleges 

88 East Broad Street 
Columbiiis, Ohio 43215 



F. Dean gillie 
Associate Director for Com- 
munity Colleges 
215 State Services Building 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

S. V. Martorana 
Vice Chancellor for Community 
Colleges and Provost for 
Vocational-Technical Education 
State University of New York 
10 Englewood Drive 
Albany, New York 12 201 

H. Brett Melendy 
Vice-President for Community 
Colleges 

University of Hawaii 
Bachman Hall 
244 Dole Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96821 

Richard G. Moe 

Education Program Director 

Olympia, Washington 98501 

Charles Moench 
Director 

Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50 30 0 

George V. Moody, Director 
Division of Junior Colleges 
P.0. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39200 

John C . Mundt 
Executive Director 
State Board for Community 
College Education 
Olympia, Washington 98501 

James P. Murphy, Chief 
Division of Two-Year Colleges 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 16500 
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Alfred O’Connell 
Executive Director of Community 
Colleges 

2200 Somerville Road 
Annapolis, Maryland 21401 

A1 Riendeau, Chief 
Post-Secondary Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 
7th and D Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

George M. Roberts 
Executive Director 
State Community College 
246 Cordell Hill Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

Tom Rogers 
Broadhe ad -Garrett 
4560 East 71st Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 4410 5 

Dale C. Schatz, Coordinator 
Junior College Programs 
Jefferson Building 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 

W. Wayne Scott 

Director of Field Support 

1429 Senate Street 

Columbia, South Carolina 29200 

Kenneth G. Skaggs, Coordinator 
Occupational Education 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges 

One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Jack W . Smythe 
Program Administrator 
137 East Wilson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53703 

John E. Snyder 

Assistant Commissioner of Voca- 
tional Education 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 



W. Ed Truitt 

Consultant, Department of 
Education 

416 State Office Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

Paul K. Weatherly 
Executive Director 
Technical and Community Col- 
leges 
Box 897 

Dover, Delaware 199 0 1 

! 

Fred Wellman 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Junior College Board 
544 lies Park Place 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Charles Wethington 
Assistant Vice-President 
Community College System 
Breckinridge Hall 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 

Richard E. Wilson 
Associate Executive Director 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges 

One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Robert Worthington 
Associate Commissioner 
Bureau of Adult , Vocational 
and Technical Education 
U.S. Office of Education 
7th and D Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20 20 2 

Ken Wright, Director 
Community College Division 
Department of Higher Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

H . D . Yarbrough 
Executive Secretary 
Wyoming Community Colleges 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
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CENTER PERSONNEL 



Robert E. Taylor, Director 

Darrell Ward, Coordinator, Product Utilization and Training 

Ron Daugherty, Assistant Coordinator, Field Services and Special 
Projects ' 

Gus Korb, Research Associate 

Anne Hayes, Research Associate 

Pauline Frey, Project Secretary 
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